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=== INDIVIDUAL INCOME AND DEFENSE TAX- RETURN 194 
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*** Qn the Lookout for motor- 
ists who had neglected to buy new 
car licenses, Danville, Ill., police 
were floored when they discovered 
a car sporting a 1933 plate. Ac- 
cording to the owner, he had re- 
cently bought the car and the old 
tags just wouldn’t come off. Neither 
did his alibi. 





VENETIAN BLINDS 


for motor cars now add still further 
to the home-like atmosphere of the 
family sedan. More and more the 
trend—ably assisted by the ac- 
cessory manufacturers—is to turn 
the car into a base of operations. 
This presents problems for the 
Postmaster General. When we all 
begin to live on wheels, finding the 
mail-box is going to be a job for 
a marathon runner. Letters will ar- 
rive stamped with such comments 
as “Not in this State. Try Keokuk, 
Albuquerque or Walla Walla.” 


* * * National Defense Program 
calls for more improved trunk 
highways throughout the nation. 
Which in turn should put an ef- 
fective quietus on various legisla- 
tive efforts to divert gasoline taxes 
for purposes other than road build- 
ing and maintenance. And, Sena- 
tor, it’s about time. 


* * * Minute Moochers” have 
appeared in Elmira, N.Y., follow- 
ing the installation of parking 
meters. The sobriquet is applied to 
motorists who lurk in waiting un- 
til they see a driver leaving a spot 
for which there is still unused time 





on the meter. Then, quick as a 
wink, they slide into the vacated 
space. One supposes that it isn’t 
the nickel that matters; it’s the 
sport of flushing the bird and beat- 
ing the next moocher to the nest. 


* * * Life on Wheels department 
hears of some more uses for the 
versatile trailer. In the Arctic, a 
flying priest has a trailer chapel, a 
Michigan brewery advertises it- 
self by means of a _ steel-barred 
trailer containing several African 
lions, and the famous Texas Rang- 
ers are now carrying their horses 
in trailers when they pursue fugi- 
tives, right up to the point where 
the law-breaker takes to the bush. 


* * * Landmark for Motorists ap- 
proaching New York City is the 
famous George Washington Bridge 
linking Manhattan with the Jersey 
shore. Every driver who crosses it 
knows something of the story of 
patient research behind the devel- 
opment of the gasoline and motor 
oil he uses. But few are aware that 
the great span itself is safeguarded 
by a product developed in the same 
Esso Laboratories where so many 
other petroleum “firsts” have origi- 
nated. This is Rust-Ban, a pene- 
trating corrosion fighter that leaves 
a thin, tacky film on metal. Upper 
reaches of the bridge are protected 
by aluminum paint, applied by a 
squad of human flies working from 
swing scaffolds and bosun’s chairs. 
The cable anchorages, hidden be- 
low bridge and ground level, offer 
much stiffer problems. Each strand 
of the four giant cables which sup- 
port the roadway is attached at 
either end to a huge eye bar, which, 
in turn, is imbedded in concrete 
almost its full length of 150 feet. 
Early in the life of the bridge, seep- 
age of moisture through the con- 














































crete resulted in much pitting and 
corrosion of these important eye 
bars. Then Rust-Ban was tried. 
A year later, critical inspection 
showed that corrosion had been 
completely halted. And Esso pe- 
troleum technicians chalked up an- 
other achievement. 





WAITING FOR A STREETCAR 


believe it or not, a New York City 
man had the nightmarish experi- 
ence of appearing in public sans 
pants. The doorhandle of a passing 
car had whisked them off in full 
view of hundreds of passersby. 
Probably blase Gothamites said 
“Huh—another publicity stunt!” 


* * * Noise-weary Drivers will 
find Petersham, Mass., a nice quiet 
Eden when its new “roarless” as- 
phalt highway is opened. But if 
you insist on scorching through the 
town at sixty per, nobody guaran- 
tees that the motorcycle cop will 
be roarless, too, when he tells you 
to pull over. 


* * * Pithy Road Sign on the out- 
skirts of Teaneck, N. J. drops this 
gentle hint to passing motorists: 
“You'll never reach seventy doing 
seventy.” Rusk, Tex. is pretty blunt 
with: “Slow—No Hospital.” You 
yourself must recall some unusual 
road signs that combine wit with 
wisdom. You do? Then please send 
them along to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
and we'll post them in the Sfeer- 
ing Column. 
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COME ON HILLS! There’s 105 horsepower at your 
command ! Come on curves! De Soto’s Front and 
Rear Stabilizer keeps car on even keel! 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S.,THURS.,9 TO 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 


De Soto De Luxe 6-Pascenger Sedan, 
$965 at Detroit (white sidewall tires extra). 


Hop! Hart! Go! Nor 
once in normal driving do 
you have to touch clutch or 
gearshift! Fluid Drive with 


Simplimatic Transmission, 





available on all models at 


moderate additional cost. By 


all means, try it today! 


HAT CAR IS THAT? Isn’t it a beauty! 
That’s the kind of admiration you en- 
joy in a new Rocket Body De Soto! 

Inside is richness to match. Upholstery, 
trim — everything is in new color har- 
mony. What room!...seats are inches wider! 
And safety? There are new Safety Rims on 
wheels and new Shockless Steering. 

Prices start as low as $898, delivered at 
Detroit. Transportation, state and local 
taxes extra. De Soto Division of Chrysler 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich. Prices Sub- 
ject to Change Without Notice. 
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STRATEGY FOR AXIS DEFEAT....P.9 
Ending is the lend-lease talk period. Be- 
ginning is the lend-lease action period. 
President Roosevelt is ready with plans, 
orders, policies. In this week’s leading ar- 
ticle The United States News reveals what 
those plans, orders and policies are that 
will make of this nation an “arsenal of de- 
mocracy.” See just where American war- 
planes, tanks, guns, ships and dollars will 
flow after HR 1776 becomes law. 


WHY HITLER HESITATEG.......... P. 12 
Washington officials have their eyes on a 
dozen different military fronts. Our own 
military and naval strategy is on an hour- 
to-hour basis as new moves by Europe’s 
and Asia’s generals keep changing the 
world’s face. Here is presented a crisply 
worded account of what the world looks 
like from Washington in March, 1941... 
what it may look like 10 days from now. 


‘BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC’....P. 13 
Britain’s First Lord of the Admiralty, A. V. 
Alexander, says the “Battle of the At- 
lantic” has already begun . . . that Eng- 
land, if she is not to go down, needs ships 
and more ships. What, today, is the state 
of America’s shipbuilding industry? Is it 
now able to produce enough to counter the 
losses Britain is taking? Presented is a 
factual survey of the situation as it exists 
. . of the factors which produce ominous 
headshakings in some official quarters. 


‘UNIONISM AS USUAL ?’?............0000+ P. 14 
Hundreds of thousands of defense man- 
hours were lost last week as a result of 
paralyzing strikes in vital defense indus- 
tries. The President, in a dramatic press 
conference, said he was absolutely opposed 
to jurisdictional labor disputes. Although 
he said he had no ready solution, he did 
acknowledge the need for some form of 
mediation machinery. Here is a well-round- 
ed survey of the issues which prompted 
the President to make his views public. 


OUR GROWING TAXEG..............004 r. 35 
Guy T. Helvering is the man to whom mil- 
lions of citizens pay their income taxes. 
This year he will make millions of new 
“friends.” Guy F. Allen is the man who 
signs all those Treasury checks which go 
out to millions of citizens every month. 
This year he too will make millions of new 
“friends.” Between Mr. Helvering and 
Mr. Allen is one of the most expensive 
stories ever penned . . . one that deals in 


billions and billions of dollars . . . read it 
and find out why. 
MORE ABOUT TAXEG.................... P. 16 


This year every income group is going to 
find out about income taxes the hard way. 
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WELS within the News 


A higher tax rate is one of the reasons . . . 
an army of new taxpayers is another rea- 
son. The Pictogram illustrates the way in 
which this year’s tax rate compares with 
that of last year. The article reveals the 
effect of the tax on the family purse. 


fot By, By) P.18 
Just about eight years ago, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt took office during one of the 
most severe domestic economic crises ever 
to confront any Chief Executive. Last 
week Mr. Roosevelt thought hard about a 
new crisis . . . a world-wide crisis. To press 
correspondents the President elaborated on 
some very personal thoughts, the report- 
ing of which makes the President’s Week 
one of the most important stories emanat- 
ing from the Capital. 


RELIEF IN A BOOM..................0.000 P. 32 
Is the defense boom wiping out unemploy- 
ment? Will the skids be placed under the 
WPA if the answer is “yes”? Today Wash- 
ington is all set to witness what may turn 
out to be the most bitter fight in the history 
of the relief program. This week’s News- 
gram presents the facts . . . shows the re- 
lationship between uneven distribution of 
arms outlay and unemployment . . . shows 
conflicting viewpoints on which some offi- 
cial decision will have to be made very 
soon. 


FEDERAL INTEREST RATES......P. 35 
Poser for Treasury officials is what in- 
terest should Uncle Sam pay for the de- 
fense money he will have to borrow in the 
next two years. The World War period 
found the Government paying more than 
4 per cent. The New Deal period found 
this rate chopped down to about three- 
quarters of 1 per cent. Now what? See 
how the issue raised by the State of Arkan- 
sas places the whole interest rate problem 


in the laps of Washington’s policy makers.. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsquata 


Roosevelt will be pressed to a decision on issue of strikes or no strikes in 
defense; will be forced to assert Government dominance or accept union dominance. 

It's not an issue that can be side-stepped. 

Reason is that unions are out to make hay while the sun shines; are ready to 
drive with wage demands, with organization demands, with demands for new power. 

Growing strike total is the result; is traced to three main causes: 

1. To an effort of unions to speed organization among workers in defense 
industries by striking, by short-circuiting the slower Wagner Act machinery. 

2. To a desire of workers for a bigger slice of defense money, a bigger 
share in the country's new-found prosperity that stems from war preparation. 

3. To a battle among AFL unions for the right to control jobs and to a bat- 
tle between AFL and CIO unions for control in particular industries. 

Union leaders are demanding a free hand from Government; are insisting that 
nothing should be done to interfere with their plans; are calling attention to 
the fact that labor votes were important in the last election. But: The catch is 
that strikes are contagious; that each strike interferes with production of some 
vital weapon needed by the British or by the growing American armed forces; that 
a series of little strikes tends soon to become a series of big and costly strikes. 

White House is being forced to take notice of the situation. Publicly: 
Roosevelt is talking down the importance of today's strikes. Privately: He is 
actually drafting plans for mediation machinery; is getting set to insist that 
arguments be settled without resort to striking in defense industries. 

Undecided question is whether unions will go along with President; whether 
an April strike crisis can be avoided when a showdown comes in coal and steel. 

















Trend is very strong toward bigger and bigger Government. 

Defense emphasis tends to obscure this trend; to divert attention from 
steadily growing use of Government power; to hide real meaning of what's hap- 
pening. 

In the name of defense: 

Both employers and employes soon will find Government insisting upon a voice 
in settlement of disputes; in fixing of wage and other policies. 

Bankers will discover that Government, as in Arkansas refunding, insists 
upon keeping a strong hand on interest rates; upon continuing control over money. 

Industry will learn, as in financing of competition in aluminum, that Gov- 
ernment will not hesitate to use its resources to set up new yardsticks. 

Export and import industries will find Government taking firmer and firmer 
control over all foreign trade, over all movements of money in and out of U.S. 

Manufacturers, merchants and consumers soon will discover that Government is 
deciding who can have what materials; determining which type of production 
shall be curtailed and which increased; undertaking to plan industry's activity. 
It's a super-New Deal that is growing up; that is taking shape as Government 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


moves in to direct a vast and growing defense effort. Industry recalls that it 

was somewhat the same in 1917-18; that the circumstances are different than in 

1933 when a peacetime New Deal began to make use of wartime control methods. 

But: Overlooked is the fact that Roosevelt is building defense into the f 

regular machinery of Government; that in 1917-18 wartime controls were built out- 

! side regular Government machinery; that there will be much more difficulty de- ‘ 
flating Government after the present emergency than after the last one. 

Idea that present defense controls are just a flash in the pan is mistaken. 





Once lend-lease becomes law, U. S. will settle down to beating Hitler; will 
get down to work in earnest on speeding armament. 
It's then a race against time; a race to supply Britain with arms to counter 
Hitler in the air and at sea faster than Hitler can turn out and use his weapons. 
Chance of success: still around 50-50 according to calculations of this Gov- 
ernment's military and naval advisers, still dependent upon ability of the 
British to beat back air and submarine blockade; still dependent upon ability of 
U.S. to supply bombers that can strike at vital German industries and transport; 
Still dependent upon U.S. ability to speed supplies to outlying war areas. 
White House will bear down on the armament effort as soon as talk ends in 
Congress; will come forward with vast new orders for aircraft and ships and guns; 
will speed available war equipment to British forces. 

















| View here is that Hitler will try to end the Greek-Italian war; that he may 
try to gain control in Turkey before making his biggest gamble against England. 

British ability to give effective aid to Greece remains uncertain. Brit- 
ish ability to give extensive aid to Turkey rests in part upon ability to move 
through French Syria. Attitude of Russia may be the determining factor in Tur- : 
key's fate. 

It isn't expected that Hitler will make his biggest 1941 effort in the Medi- 
terranean area. It is expected that he will try to lock the back door before 
striking at England with full force; before gambling everything on one throw. 


Reason for counting on higher taxes on 1941 income: 














Minimum probable outgo: $18,000,000,000. 
Maximum probable income: $ 9,000,000,000. 
Minimum probable deficit: $ 9,000,000,000. 
Minimum probable debt: $59,000,000,000. 





Very strong probability is that outgo will rise above $20,000,000,000 in the 
year that begins July 1; that an increase of at least $1,500,000,000 in revenue 
will become imperative. Most likely method of getting added revenue: 

1. Increase in normal tax on individual income from present 4 to 6 per cent. 
2. Lowering of exemptions from excess profits tax applied to corporation 
income. 

3. Upping of surtaxes on individual income in middle brackets. 

4. Increase in excise taxes on beer, liquor, cigarettes and other commodi- 
ties. 

Over the longer range the outlook is for drastic tax increases, for taxes 
on incomes that approach in severity those of Britain. Alternative is a run- 
away fiscal situation; a continuance of the drift toward eventual trouble. 

















Interest of Congress will still center in defense with lend-lease enacted. 

Roosevelt is prepared with a big, new program of appropriations to pay for 
more ships, more aircraft, more guns for Britain and U. S.; is ready to take 
off the lid. 
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NOW - YOU CAN AFFORD THE FINEST! 


IF YOU ARE buying a medium-priced car 
this year—you can step straight into a Cadillac! 
Moreover, you can easily afford to operate 
it. Owners of 1941 Cadillacs report 14 to 17 
miles per gallon! 


And—you get everything that makes the 





Cadillac motor car the Standard of the World. 
Rich Fleetwood interiors . . . matchless 
engineering .. . the most powerful Cadillac 
V-8 engine ever built—this car has them all. 

Talk to your Cadillac dealer. Get proof that 
you can afford America’s finest—right now. 


For the Cadillac Sixty-One FIVE-PASSENGER Coupe delivered at 
Detroit. State tax, optional equipment and accessories—extra. 


ale 1945 


Prices subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value. 
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of the News 


Growing Defense Labor Problems . . . Price Ceilings for Iron, 


Steel and Aluminum Scrap . . . Civil Plane Production Spurts 


Labor. Defense strikes brought more 
headaches to Washington. President Roose- 
velt declared jurisdictional disputes to be 
indefensible. (Page 18). Director Knudsen 
of the Office of Production Management 
recommended a 30-day “cooling-off” pe- 
riod before walkouts. 

But nowhere was a solution advanced 
for labor problems. The President said the 
situation was being studied. Assistant 
Secretary of War Patterson reported 120,- 
000 man-hours lost through strikes. Sup- 
port for defense mediation board grew. 
(Page 14.) 


* * * 


Factories. Issued in February by the 
National Defense Commission were 324 
certificates of necessity to 269 corpora- 
tions. Holders are building defense plants; 
will amortize their costs for tax purposes 
in five years. 

War Department placed educational 
orders for civilian gas masks in five 
plants; announced plans for a $1,000,000 
factory to supply the needed charcoal. 


* * * 


Priorities. OPM extended priorities to 
nickel, neoprene—a synthetic rubber—and 
magnesium. 


* + 


Prices. From Defense Price Stabiliza- 
tion Commissioner Henderson came a 
statement that maximum prices for scrap 
iron and steel soon will be fixed at less 
than $20 a ton. Aluminum scrap prices got 
a ceiling of 11 cents a pound. 


* * * 


Electric power. Whirling defense fac- 
tory wheels sent electric power output to 
an all-time peak in 1940, Secretary of 
Commerce Jones reported. 

Prospects are for still more power. The 
President asked Congress for another $10,- 
900,000 to speed works on the Bonneville 
power plant. Purpose: To meet demands 
for expanding factories in the Northwest. 

Report on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
noted that smaller naval vessels could be 
built inland if the program goes through. 


* * * 


Farm products. Higher prices for 
crops are forecast by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Price rises, however, are not expected 
to solve the farm problem. The House 
passed a bill providing $212,000,000 for 
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farm parity payments, and the Senate 
Agricultural Committee was advised of a 
400,000-bushel wheat surplus. 

Together, the United States and Canada 
have enough wheat to feed the world 
for two years, and Europe’s 1941 wheat 
acreage tops all records. Plantings are 
reported at more than 76,000,000 acres. 


* * * 


Food. Sales of surplus food stamps es- 
tablished a record in reaching $7,000,000 
for January. Cause: Inclusion of New 
York City in the food stamp plan. 

From the State Department came word 
that America had contributed more than 
$23,000,000 for European relief, in addi- 
tion to $20,000,000 from the Red Cross. 
Most went to England; only $1,400,000 
to Germany and Italy. 

The British ruffled Vichy’s Ambassador 
Henry-Haye by refusing safe conduct to 
the U.S.S. Exmouth, Red Cross relief ship 
booked for France. Reason: The vessel had 
in her hull 300 tons of oatmeal to feed 
hungry French children. The British will 
allow only clothing, milk and medicine to 
reach unoccupied France. 


* * * 


Exports. Aid to Britain was speeded 
when a blanket order released 138 war 
items from export license control. 
Secretary Ickes transferred 500,000 cubic 
feet of French-owned helium to Great 
Britain. The gas will be used in American 
factories, busy on British orders. 


* * * 


Taxes. The approach of income tax pay- 
ments saw Treasury officials and Congress- 
men casting about for new sources of 
revenue. Studied were proposals to boost 
excess profit levies on corporations; de- 
fense taxes on individuals. 

Recalled was the policy recommended 
by Secretary Morgenthau to finance de- 
fense with two-thirds revenue, one-third 
loans—a policy few expected to be adopted. 


¥ * * 


Aviation. Recent plane disasters, nota- 
bly that at Atlanta where seven were 
killed and nine injured, including World 
War Ace Eddie Rickenbacker, revived 
Senate talk of restoring Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to independent status. 

Authorized by the House was a five- 
member board to investigate crashes in 
1940-41. There were no crashes in the 
year 1939. 


Aircraft manufactures. CAA reported 
that 6,748 civil planes were produced 
the United States last year, an increa 
of 81 per cent over 1939. OPM Prioriti« 
Director Stettinius said civil productiq 
could continue until it interferes wit 
military plane output. 

Ford Motor Company made anothe 
aircraft production promise—to turn oy 
100 complete bomber assemblies a month, 
when the $11,000,000 assembly plant j 
completed at Ypsilanti, Mich. Productiq 
at year end is expected. 

Airplane parts and motors from Ge. 
many reached Brazil on the S.S. Lech, §} 
days out of Bordeaux. British orders fy 
commercial planes also are being solicitel 
in Latin America. 


* * * 


Armament. Being rushed to completia 
by Germany and Japan, according ty 
“Jane’s Fighting Ships,” are 238,000 ton 
of battleships—two 35,000-ton fighter 
for Germany; three 40,000-ton ships fer 
Japan and four 12,000-ton pocket batth 
ships. 

Surprise accompanied revelations thi 
Great Britain had purchased one mo 
quito-type boat at Miami. Eight wer 
laid down last autumn for the United 
States Navy. 


* * * 


Shipping. Members of Parliamert 
learned of an acute shipping shorts 
from Admiralty’s First Lord Alexander 
(Page 13.) 

U.S. Maritime Commission prepared ti 
allocate cargo space to inbound vessels, td 
assure deliveries of vital raw maternal 
from Asia, Africa, South America. 

Maritime Commission was reported tt 
be invoking a contract clause to reacqui 
four motorships sold to American Export 
Lines in 1939 for $300,000. Reacquisitio 
cost would be the original sales pri. 
Current prices make them worth $2,40; 
000. 


* * * 


Anniversary. Greece and ‘lurkey 4 
peared as the next prospective victims 4 
a Hitler blitzkrieg. Nazis celebrated Bi 
garia’s independence day by ending B 
garian independence. 


* * * 


(On pages referred to in parenthe 
above will be found more extended tres 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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The Dawn Patrol 


A story of day-to-day progress in automotive research 


Srars still hang in the frosty sky, 
but men are already at work. They 
are busy putting bottles of milk and 
newspapers and bags of fresh rolls 
on millions of doorsteps. They are 
members of the “dawn patrol”— the 
men who early each morning step 
on the starting pedals of millions of 
engines to bring life to the towns and 
cities of America. 

Today no city could exist if it were 
not nourished by the life stream that 
flows in its streets. And each im- 
provement in automobiles, trucks and 
buses benefits the entire city. For ex- 
ample, when the cost of operating 
trucks can be shaved a fraction of a 
cent a mile, the savings may be re- 
flected in the prices of canned goods 
or soap or oranges. Or if a bus com- 
pany can improve the power output 
of its engines, Mr. Citizen may get 


home five minutes earlier. The im- 
provement of motor transportation is, 
in effect, a public service—a service 
that eventually helps everybody, 
whether he has a car of his own or not. 

But such improvement is not a task 
for the makers of engines, engine parts 
and materials alone. It is a task that 
must be shared with those responsible 
for the development of fuels and lu- 
bricants. For the engine and its fuel 
are inseparably related. Thus, while 
Ethyl’s product, tetraethyl lead, is used 
by oil refiners to raise the anti-knock 
quality of gasoline, improved gasoline 


in turn permits the automo- 


progressive automotive and petroleum 
engineers in their efforts to make even 
better automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors, and airplanes. 

To technologists in every field of 
automotive development we extend an 
invitation to avail themselves of our 
research and service facilities. And in 
order that laboratory findings may be 
more quickly reflected in practical 
operation, our service engineers will 
continue to cooperate with commer- 
cial users of fuels and engines. Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 





tive manufacturer to build 
higher compression, there- 
fore more efficient engines. 

Ethyl research workers 
in Detroit and San Bernar- 





dino have joined forces with 


Better and more economical 
transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH and SERVICE 


on 
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Sealtest Laboratories contribute to the nation’s health by 
supervising the purity of Milk and other dairy products 


In thousands of communities, there are local 


brands of milk and ice cream produced under 
Sealtest Laboratory Supervision. This means 
that the purity and quality of these products 
are controlled by scores of inspections and lab- 
oratory tests conducted by Sealtest “Men in 
White”. 

Sealtest products have the benefit of the skill 


* 


* 


and knowledge—not of a single laboratory—but 
of the entire network of Sealtest Laboratories. 

This extra effort—this added care and complete 
laboratory supervision—help to safeguard your 
family’s health. So look for Sealtest Milk, Ice 
Cream and other dairy products in your com 
munity. You can identify them by the red-and- 
white Sealtest Symbol. 


* 


Sealtest, Inc. and its member-companies are subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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LEND-LEASE IN ACTION: 
STRATEGY FOR DEFEAT OF AXIS 


Ships, Guns, Planes for Friends; Economic Warfare Against Nazis 


Assurance of continued 
support for Dominions 
if England goes down 


A long period of talk is soon to end; a 
new period of action is about to begin in 
America’s relationship to this war. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is ready with plans, with ex- 
ecutive orders, with policies to transform 
lend-Lease Bill words into Lend-Lease 
law actions once the bill becomes law. 

This does not mean fighting for the 
American Army and Navy. Mr. Roosevelt 
is at pains to emphasize that. 
It does mean transfer of some 
warships from the American 
Navy to the British Navy. It 
does mean transfer of more 
guns, tanks, aircraft and am- 
munition from the American 
Amy to the British Army. 
This transfer may quickly 
mount to the $1,300,000,000 
total to be fixed by law. 

Also: A Lend-Lease Law 
means that British warships 
will start coming to American 
harbors for repair and refuel- 
ing. It means that German 
submarines might come after 
them. It means that vast new 
orders—about $11,000,000,000 
worth—will be placed with 
American industry for every 
kind of war supply. It means 
an end to British, Canadian 
and Australian worries over 
means of paying for the war goods re- 
quired to keep up the fight regardless of 
any German accomplishments in Europe 
ad Africa or Japanese accomplishments 
in the Far East. It means a British-Amer- 
lean liaison so close and important that 
the British are having to add to their 
Embassy to hold part of the new personnel. 

President Roosevelt, under the Lend- 

ase Law, essentially will get two grants 
of authority. First, he will be given specif- 
le authority to make many more deals 

@ the destroyer deal, which had been 
cared out in spite of an absence of ap- 
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proval by Congress. Second, he will be 
given authority to lend or lease war goods 
to nations at war, thereby altering the 
present Neutrality Law to that extent. 
Using these and other powers, Mr. 
Roosevelt lets it be known that he hopes 
and expects to perform the following tasks: 
To serve as an arsenal for friendly na- 
tions: This is a rather long-range task. 
The reason is that the United States can- 
not immediately turn out new war goods 
in quantities much larger than are being 
turned out. However, by next September, 
American industry will, in fact, begin to 
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THE BRITISH EMBASSY EXPANDS 
Offices instead of a courtyard 


look like an arsenal. Important numbers 
of tanks, aircraft, rifles, mortars and ships 
will be flowing out of factories. 

To carry on an economic war against 
unfriendly nations: In this field moves al- 
ready are under way. The President, week 
by week, is adding to the list of American 
products that can be sold abroad only 
with Government approval. Plans are tak- 
ing shape to ration shipping space for 
goods coming to the United States from 
abroad, so that goods of unfriendly na- 
tions can be excluded. An executive order 
is prepared that will, when signed, permit 


the Treasury to freeze the funds that un- 
friendly nations have on deposit in this 
country. Use of American dollars to buy 
up raw material surpluses that might 
reach Germany or Japan is to be increased. 
The economic warfare that Germany 
started may now be turned against her. 

More specifically, using lend-lease au- 
thority, President Roosevelt will be ex- 
pected to treat each nation’s situation sep- 
arately, on the basis of need. The first 
outline of the course of action, country by 
country, already is being considered in 
White House conferences. 

England: Needs here are 
the most urgent. The British, 
above all else, require war- 
ships, merchant ships and 
long-range patrol bombers. The 
United States possesses 45 
overage destroyers that may 
quickly find their way to 
Britain. A fleet of mosquito 
boats, long sought by the Brit- 
ish, probably will go the same 
way. Rationing of ship space 
may release some merchant 
vessels for transfer. 

Every long-range bomber 
that can possibly be spared 
will go to Britain. So will ev- 
ery bit of new military equip- 
ment—tanks, artillery and 
ammunition. Permission for 
the British Navy to send war- 
ships to American navy yards 
for repair will cut down losses 
from air attack on English 
yards. Most of all, there is assurance that 
British forces in all parts of the world are 
not going to be left high and dry if 
something should happen to England 
herself. 

Canada: American interest in defense of 
Canada is secondary only to interest in 
defense of the United States proper. Can- 
ada, under lend-lease, will be assured of 
adequate supplies to perfect plans for de- 
fending her own territory. The Canadians 
are spending about $1,300,000,000 out of 
their $5,300,000,000 national income to 
carry on their war effort. They need, and 
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apparently will receive, large numbers of 
training planes. 

Australia: The Australians, above every- 
thing else, want to be assured that their 
troops in Africa and in the Singapore area 
are adequately supplied with the latest 
weapons. The British are expected to re- 
lease important quantities of American 
aircraft and American military equipment, 
including tanks, for use both in Africa and 
in the Far East. 

China: Lauchlin Currie is due back from 
a visit with Chiang Kai-shek in Central 
China bringing a report on the situation 
within China and on the needs of the Chi- 
nese Government. Like everybody else, the 
Chinese first of all want American war- 
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planes. After that their needs are largely 
economic. 

Latin America: The Mexicans right now 
are carrying on conversations with Ameri- 
can military officials that point to Mexi- 
can-American joint defense efforts. This 
means air bases in Mexico, probably a 
small naval base on Mexico’s West Coast, 
probably the development of military high- 
ways in co-operation with the Mexican 
Government. It probably will mean Amer- 
ican instructors for the Mexican Army 
and American equipment for that Army— 
all on a lend-lease basis. 

There is a new agreement with the Re- 
public of Panama that permits the Amer- 
ican Army to perfect air defenses for the 


Panama Canal. This country desires, and 
is trying to obtain by negotiation, new n& 
val and air bases in Brazil and in Pare 
guay. A Lend-Lease Law may offer enough 
attractions to influence these South Amer 
ican nations to show more interest in the 
proposals of this country. 

American bases: On top of all of this, the 
United States is driving ahead with her 
own plans to strengthen the defense of 
Alaska and to improve this country’s new 
Atlantic bases. Both are long-time jobs, 
requiring large amounts of material and 
great effort. 

And what is the United States to get 
out of her lend-lease effort? 

First of all, this Government expects t0 
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get time in which to create a huge defense 
industry at home and to train an army. 
Next, it expects to assure herself of what 
will amount to a two-ocean navy even be- 
fore new American ships can be built. This 
will come through co-operation with the 
British Fleet in the Atlantic and in the 
Far East. Third, it counts on the assured 
friendship of Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand if, by chance, England herself 
should be defeated. 

_ There is the further prospect that Brit- 
ish investments throughout this hemi- 
sphere will be pledged as collateral for 
loans that will pay for much equipment 
obtained in this country. Even now, the 
United States is receiving invaluable in- 
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formation from the British in the form of 
all of their military and naval secrets and 
in the form of first-hand experience given 
to American officers. 

In addition: Britain has financed devel- 
opment of much of the munitions industry 
that the United States now possesses. She 
already has provided sites for naval and 
air bases in exchange for destroyers. She 
may be going to make some outright ex- 
changes of battleships for smaller naval 
craft. 

Mr. Roosevelt insists that the working 
of the Lend-Lease Law, when enacted, will 
go ahead without war. The President 
holds the view that the present war is a 
war of machines and of a relatively few 
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skilled men. The United States, with her 
vast industrial capacity, can supply the 
machines—if given time—and Britain, 
fighting for her life, can supply the men. 

Events now will determine whether 
President Roosevelt’s theory will work out 
in practice. Power to test his theory soon 
will be in the President’s hands. The man- 
ner in which that power will be used, so 
far as can be determined, is outlined here. 
The question of war or peace for the Unit- 
ed States apparently will depend upon the 
German and Japanese reaction to the 
American effort to help friendly nations in 
all parts of the world. Once this country’s 
course is fixed, if experience is any guide, 
there will be no turning back. 
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WHY HITLER DELAYS INVASION 


Vast Organization and Supply Job Must Precede All-Out Air Attac 


American observers divided 
on prospect of an early 
attempt at knockout blow 


The United States had been keyed to 
expect a violent Hitler attack on Great 
Britain. More than 50 of the 60 days that 
War Secretary Stimson predicted would 
bring a war crisis had elapsed. There was 
a feeling of urgency in pressure for en- 
acting the Lend-Lease Bill into law. 

Just when this country had prepared to 
see Hitler move northward for his assault 
on Britain, the German dictator moved 
southeastward through Bulgaria to the 
borders of Turkey and Greece. Immedi- 
ately a whole series of questions arose. 
Would lend-lease find its first use in sup- 
plying Turkey instead of England? Is 
Hitler aiming his big spring attack of 1941 
at the oil fields of the Near East? Is the 
spring assault on England off, or is this 
just a move to end the Greek-Italian war 
before the major clash? 

On the answer to those questions is to 
depend the future course of action of 
this country. 


Calculating Germany's Strength 

The opinion of the strategists of this 
Government quickly veered to the view 
that Hitler’s objectives in the Near East 
are limited at this stage and that it still 
is too early to predict that there will not 
be a try for a decision in the west during 
the present spring. Experts again had their 
paper and pencils out to make the calcula- 
tions of German and British strength—and 
of potential American aid that may tip 
the balance in the conflict that now is 
developing. 

There are some high and well informed 
officials who are convinced that Hitler 
still lacks the resources for a vast-scale 
attack on Britain. These officials feel that 
the move eastward is a move out of weak- 
ness. Other equally well informed officials, 
however, are convinced that the move 
eastward is only preliminary to the major 
operations for 1941 as planned by Hitler. 
These operations concern principally the 
German air force and the German sub- 
marine force. 

Raised is this question: Why has not 
the German air force struck at England 
with masses of thousands of planes if 
Germany is so superior in the air? 

The answer, as found by this country’s 
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experts, is that the job of dealing a knock- 
out blow to Britain through the air re- 
quires first a tremendous job of organizing. 

British sources say that Germany is 
prepared to put 12,000 war planes in the 
air at one time. Aitogether, Germany is 
thought to have from 36,000 to 40,000 
planes, but the real fighting strength is 
concentrated in six air fleets. Each fleet 
has 1,700 planes, including 1,000 bombers, 
625 fighters and 75 reconnaissance planes. 

In attempting a knockout, the Germans 
would have to use at least 8,000 bombers 
and 4,000 fighters. These might be sent 
over England in waves of 500, at half- 
hour intervals. 

But besides having the planes and the 
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COL. WILLIAM DONOVAN 
Can point to many things 


trained pilots, the German air force must 
have at least 100 fields from which to take 
off. Each field must be level and clear of 
obstructions for at least a mile. Runways 
must be camouflaged to avoid observation. 
Fuel and oil storage tanks must be in- 
stalled. 

Accumulation of enough fuel at these 
bases for an all-out attack is another huge 
job. If each of the 8,000 bombers were in 
the air for three hours, the total gasoline 
consumed would be 6,000,000 gallons. In 
addition, 180,000 gallons of lubricating oil 
would be needed. Transportation of this 


gasoline and oil would require 618 tan 
cars of the German standard, with 10,0 
gallons to a car. 

Storage tanks would have to be py 
vided at each field. To store the gasolix 
and oil needed in one all-out attack woul 
require four tanks at each field, each tank 
holding 15,000 gallons. 

Great quantities of bombs and am. 
munition would have to be supplied 
Bombs with a total weight of 13,000 ton 
would have to be distributed among th 
100 air fields. For the machine guy 
14,400,000 shells with a total weight ¢ 
1,440 tons would be required. 

Each airport would need two tractos 
to pull the planes into position for the 
take-off and five “dollies” to rack th 
bombs on the planes. Also, two fud 
trucks would be needed to carry the fud 
and oil to the bombers as they arrive, 

The 4,000 fighters acting as escorts tp 
the bombers probably would take off from 
their own airfields, of which at least 
would be needed. Fuel requirements fora 
single all-out attack would be 3,600,000 
gallons, or 120,000 gallons on each of th 
30 fields. Lubricants required would k 
108,000 gallons. More than 12,0000 
shells would have to be supplied for th 
4,000 fighter planes. 


42,000 Fliers Required 


For both types of planes, the flying per 
sonnel would be not less than 42,00, 
while the ground crews would total no 
less than 20,000. All these men would bk 
highly trained specialists. During the ab 
out attack, every man would have to work 
at top speed and his operations woul 
have to be closely co-ordinated with thos 
of everyone else. 

These facts are believed to explain why 
the Germans have not yet been able to 
carry out such a blitzkrieg aerial attack 
on England as was anticipated. What th 
British are wondering now is whether th 
Germans have managed to use the winte 
months to get set for just such an attack 

The British know that, if an attack d 
this kind comes, they themselves must ke 
equally well organized to cope with it 
They would like to get any help the United 
States can provide. Col. William J. Done 
van, personal representative of Presidett 
Roosevelt, is in England getting first-hand 
information on this and other problems 
His reports are expected to have a diret 
bearing on the President’s course. 
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Though Building is Ahead of Schedule, Present Goal Is Held Inadequate 


Sinkings believed greater 
than combined capacity 
of British-U.S. yards 


One of Washington’s current mysteries 
is the absence of a large-scale shipbuild- 
ing program to implement aid to Britain 
under lend-lease policies. Unless added 
cargo space shortly is at hand, this coun- 
try’s value as an “arsenal of democracy” 
threatens to be importantly reduced. 

The shipping crisis is recognized as acute 
by A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 


—Wide World 
RIGHT HON. A. V. ALEXANDER 
For the ‘‘battle of the Atlantic” ... 


British Admiralty, who reported to Parlia- 
ment that the Battle of the Atlantic has 
begun, and Britain needs “many more 
ships and great numbers of men.” Similar 
observations were made by Captain How- 
ard L. Vickery, of the U.S. Maritime 
Commission, who noted in a recent speech 
that “it may well develop that the Office 
of Production Management will have to 
cut its cloth to fit the shipping skeleton.” 

Estimates of merchant tonnage now 
available to Britain reveal how gaunt the 
shipping skeleton actually has become. 
At the start of war, the British merchant 
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marine consisted of 2,144 ocean-going ves- 
sels, with 13,338,000 gross tons. Since 
war, Britain probably has acquired from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons from Norway 
and Holland, and another 1,000,000 tons 
from the United States. British and neu- 
tral losses, however, are estimated to ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 tons, and from 1,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons are reported to be laid up 
for repairs. Meanwhile new launchings by 
the British are said to range from 750,000 
tons to 1,750,000 tons. 

Britain thus finds herself with approxi- 
mately the same tonnage available as when 
the war started. But this tonnage cannot 
be so effectively used. The British Navy 
requires about 2,000,000 tons for hospital, 
ammunition and supply ships, and the 
necessity for convoys reduces the efficiency 
of remaining vessels. British carrying 
power is said to have been reduced by a 
third to a half. 

Because British shipyards are likely to 
be under constant attack this year, ex- 
perts doubt that output in Britain can 
be increased. This leaves American ship- 
yards as Britain’s chief source of supply 
—and American shipyards already are op- 
erating overtime on orders for the Navy, 
for the Maritime Commission, and in 
building 60 cargo ships for Great Britain. 

The Maritime Commission program, di- 
rected by Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
chairman, is ahead of schedule, but the 
program’s adequacy is being doubted by 
many authorities. Under the long-range 
program, 198 ships are called for, and 97 
have been launched. This program will 
add about 1,500,000 tons to the merchant 
marine. In addition, the Maritime Com- 
mission has an emergency program for 200 
“seagoing scows,” to be built on 51 ways 
in seven new shipyards. Fifty of these 
ships are expected this year, with the re- 
mainder in 1942. The Navy is laying 
down 344,000 tons of auxiliary ships and 
has asked for a 200,000-ton increase. 

While these ships are building, others 
will be torpedoed and bombed. Sinkings 
are believed today to be greater than re- 
placement capacity in both England and 
the United States. Meanwhile, evidence 
of shortages in cargo space is growing. 

American-built airplanes are said to be 
piling on docks awaiting ships that do 
not come. Other British orders similarly 


are backed up in United States ports. 

Furthermore, prospects are that this 
country can release few more vessels to 
Britain. The Maritime Commission is ar- 
ranging priorities on cargoes coming to the 
United States, and Army transports, used 
to supply the Philippines, are being di- 
rected to call at other Oriental ports for 
vital materials, instead of making the 
homeward voyage with empty bottoms. 
The country’s need for tin and rubber 
from the Orient, for copper and tin from 
Latin America, and for chrome and man- 
ganese from Africa threatens to curtail 
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ADMIRAL LAND 
. . . Britain wants plenty of ships 


imported supplies of nonessentials, such as 
rugs, spices, and, perhaps, tea and coffee. 

This stringency in shipping explains at- 
tempts to return to service neutral and 
belligerent vessels now laid up in Ameri- 
can ports. Particular attention is being 
paid to 35 Danish ships of 202,834 dead- 
weight tons, but to date no decision has 
been reached on a method of acquiring 
these freighters. 

However, neither the Danish vessels 
nor the two German, 27 Italian, 14 French 
and 10 Baltic ships tied up in America 
would solve the problem. 
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‘UNIONISM AS USUAL’ VS. DEFENSE 


How Strikes Are Preventing Attainment of Full Arms Production 


President considers action 
to formulate new policy 
for prevention of stoppages 


Every man-hour of work at the coun- 
try’s command is essential now to the de- 
fense program. President Roosevelt has 
appealed for “every ounce of effort” to 
produce munitions swiftly. Yet strikes in 
defense industries continue. Unions threw 
picket lines around 31 defense projects in 
the first seven days of March. Strikes had 
set the defense program back 960,000 man- 
hours the previous week. 

Work was stopped on construction of 
an experimental airfield laboratory. Pro- 
duction of tractors, turbines, generators 
and trailers was delayed. Manufacture of 
airplane cloth and airplane instruments 
was interrupted. Plants making machine 
tools, radio equipment, ammunition and 
clothing for the Army were closed. Work 
on destroyers and mine sweepers was held 
up. Building craftsmen laid down their 
tools at an Army arsenal, at an aircraft 
factory, at an Army medical center, at an 
antiaircraft firing range. 


Effects of Interunion Conflicts 


Some of these strikes grew out of dis- 
putes over wages and working conditions. 
But, at Dayton, Ohio, American Federa- 
tion of Labor members quit work on the 
Wright Airfield project because a sub- 
contractor brought five Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations electricians to work 
on the job. In Maryland, AFL building 
trades union members were called off work 
on a new plant for the Glenn Martin Air- 
craft Company because of a dispute be- 
tween carpenters and roofers. Next day a 
similar dispute, between carpenters and 
roofers, tied up construction on two de- 
fense housing projects at neighboring Fort 
Meade. About 5,000 AFL members were 
called out at Camp Davis, Wilmington, 
N.C., when contractors there refused to 
hire all employes through the unions. 

Demand for protection of a CIO union 
against a rival AFL organization has pro- 
longed the shutdown at the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. The 
War Department’s vital powder produc- 
tion program is delayed in consequence. 
Attempt of a CIO union to extend its 
strength among employes of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company without ben- 
efit of a Labor Board election has compli- 
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The International Harvester strike . . . one of a number 


cated settlement of a strike involving 
four Harvester plants. A CIO dues-collec- 
tion drive at the Crucible Steel Company’s 
Pittsburgh plant reduced production of 
shell steel for Britain and the U.S. Dis- 
pute over employment of 16 nonunion 
workers resulted in a walkout at the Cur- 
tiss-Wright propeller plant, Pittsburgh. 

Now officials fear the tendency to strike 
is gathering momentum as one union sees 
another win concessions after striking. 
Rivalry between AFL and CIO and among 
AFL unions in the building industry adds 
to the snowball. 

The climax may come soon. Some offi- 
cials are fixing the date for April 2, when 
the country’s bituminous coal agreements 
expire. Shutdown of the nation’s soft coal 
mines is feared. Wage negotiations be- 
tween CIO and the United States Steel 
Corporation may bring an increasing num- 
ber of stoppages in steel about the same 
time. The CIO Rubber Workers Union is 
preparing for a strike. The 30-day cooling- 
off period now under way in the disputes 
between the CIO Auto Workers and the 
Ford Motor Company expires March 28. 

The War Department is urging the 
President to act now, to establish govern- 
mental machinery to avert a nation-wide 
breakdown in defense industries. The 
President is preparing to act. Last week he 
conferred at length with Director Gen- 
eral William S. Knudsen of the Office of 
Production Management and CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. Later he disclosed 


that establishment of a broad labor policy 
planning agency is being considered. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s plan takes a page from 
the experiences of the last war, when 
President Wilson created a Labor Confer- 
ence Board as a step in formulating a war 
labor policy. That Board was made up of 
members of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the AFL and the public. 

The step now contemplated by the 
President would create a planning board 
whose duties would extend to the entire 
problem of production and labor. This 
agency would recommend changes in the 
national policy on wages, hours, media- 
tion, collective bargaining, cost of living, 
migratory labor, training of workmen and 
conduct of employment offices. The Na 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Wage- 
Hour Law, the Public Contracts Act and 
all other labor laws would fall under its 
jurisdiction. And this board would not be 
set up for the emergency only, but witha 
view to continued functioning. 

The President has pointed out that 
strikes have not brought a complete break- 
down in defense production, but have 
affected only about one four-hundredth of 
the program at any one time. He added the 
caution that the record does not necessat- 
ily mean that difficulties will not increase. 

The President has told industry that 
“business as usual” is impossible during 
the emergency. Now he is preparing to 
tell labor leaders that “unionism as usual” 
must be shelved, too. 
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Our Growing Taxes 
—Higher Rates Ahead 


Current Search for $1,500,000,000 in Additional Revenue Only a Start 


Levies on U.S. citizens 
still low in comparison 
with those in Britain 


Facing the American people is the pros- 
pect that future years will find them sad- 
dled with a tax burden that constantly in- 
creases in weight. They are reminded of 
this prospect now in filing 1940 income tax 
returns, but the outlook is that the heavier 
taxes of this year are but a sample of lev- 
ies to come. 

Guy T. Helvering, U.S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, is the biggest tax col- 
lector in the world and this year will mark 
up his biggest collection—$6,800,000,000— 
of which about $1,000,000,000 will come 
from income taxes paid this month. Even 
now, Mr. Helvering is preparing to exceed 
this record. Next year he may collect $10,- 
000,000,000 or more from American tax- 
payers. 

The reason why Mr. Helvering has to 
collect more and more money is that he 
cannot gather it in as fast as Guy F. Allen, 
chief Treasury disbursing officer, pays it 
out. This year, for example, the Treasury 
will disburse at least $6,000,000,000 more 
than Mr. Helvering will be able to collect. 
Next year, the Treasury is expected to 
write checks for $18,000,000,000, whereas 
all Mr. Helvering can anticipate under 
present tax rates is $9,000,000,000, leaving 
a deficit of $9,000,000,000. 

Chances are that these Treasury esti- 
mates are drastically on the conservative 
side. Defense spending for the coming 
fiscal year, gauged by the President at 
$10,811,000,000,, already is being revised 
upward. Congress has received requests 
for supplemental appropriations of $2,000,- 
000,000, some of which is required be- 
cause original cost estimates of Army can- 
tonments were too low. 

Budget estimates of a $17,500,000,000 
expenditure for all Government purposes 
in the next fiscal year now appear too 
low. Outlays are more likely to exceed 
$20,000,000,000 than not, and these esti- 
mates fail to take aid to Britain into ac- 
count. Few officials will guess how many 
dollars the British may need, but none 
doubts that vast sums will be involved. 
In prospect, therefore, is a budget deficit 
that may exceed $10,000,000,000, which 
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many competent economists believe is more 
than the country can afford. The only 
alternative is far heavier taxes. 

Current Treasury surveys to find addi- 
tional revenues of at least $1,500,000,000 
are viewed as only a start along the steep 
path of mounting taxes. 

Opinion is growing that the 1941 tax 
law will impose only slight, if any, normal 
tax increases on corporations. The present 
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levy is 24 per cent for corporations earn- 
ing $25,000 a year or better. The alterna- 
tive is a tighter excess profits tax, likely 
to be reflected in higher rates and lower 
exemptions. The outlook is that Congress’s 
recent action in easing this tax on special 
classes of corporations will provide but 
temporary relief. 

Individual income levies are almost cer- 
tain to rise. Indications are that the nor- 
mal tax will increase from 4 to 6 per cent, 
and that surtaxes, which now begin on 
net incomes of $5,000, will be applied to 
$4,000 incomes. Higher surtaxes in the 
lower and middle brackets (incomes from 
$4,000 to $100,000) also are expected. In- 


creased excise levies on beer, liquor, to- 
bacco, motor vehicles, theater admissions 
and other luxuries are probable. Proposals 
for a more general sales tax have been ad- 
vanced in Congress. 

What may be in store for American 
taxpayers, if present trends continue, is 
indicated by a survey of British tax rates. 
Prosperous American corporations now 
pay a 24 per cent tax on their earnings. 
British corporations pay 42% per cent. 
The British excess profits tax is 100 per 
cent of profits above base period earnings 
for standard years between 1935 and 
1937. The U. S. excess profits tax now 
ranges from 25 to 50 per cent, and corpora- 
tions are allowed to take the higher ex- 
emption, based either on average earnings 
for 1936-39,or 8 per cent of invested capital. 

A comparison of British and U.S. in- 
come tax levies on married persons with 
two children is revealed by this table: 


Income British Tax U.S. Tax 
$ 1,500 x 43 None 
2.500 $11 None 
5,000 1,196 $ 75 
10,000 $3,451 440 
20,000 9,426 2.143 
50,000 32,401 13,741 
100,000 76,276 42,948 


Even with State income taxes added to 
federal levies in 32 States, American tax- 
payers have a long road to travel before 
British heights are reached. In New York, 
for example, a man with a wife and two 
children, earning $100,000 a year, would 
pay less than $45,000, while a comparable 
British taxpayer would be assessed more 
than $75,000. Britain also has a heavy 
sales tax on most goods except food— 
16 2/3 per cent on common goods; 33 1/3 
per cent on luxury wholesale values. 

However, the defense program, coupled 
with apparent permanent outlays for so- 
cial security, work relief, and subsidized 
housing, provides a clear indication that 
American taxpayers are scheduled some 
day to provide their Government with 
sums in staggering amounts. Government 
costs give no sign of decreasing in the 
foreseeable future, and high costs of Gov- 
ernment lead inexorably to high tax bills. 

Furthermore, all thought of balancing 
the federal budget seems to have been 
abandoned. 
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THE INCREASE 
IN FEDERAL INCOME TAKES 


Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


This year more American citizens are becoming Amer- 
ican taxpayers, and taxpayers are finding that their Gov- 
ernment is biting deeper into their annual incomes. 

When 1940 income tax returns are counted, the Treas- 
ury expects to find that 8,000,000 persons will have filed 
returns for the first time, and that 2,000,000 new taxpay- 
ers will be added to tax rolls. Treasury bookkeeping will 
increase because persons must now report on a basis of 
total income, rather than income subject to tax. 

The greater number of taxpayers is explained by the 
fact that Congress, last summer, voted to levy taxes 
on single persons receiving more than $800 a year, and 
married persons making more than $2,000 a year. Most 
of this group, however, will pay small amounts. Because 
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of the 10 per cent credit for earned income, an unmarried 
man can make $880 before he is taxed, and, if he earns 
$1,000, his tax is only $4.40. 

Most of the income tax revenue will come from persons 
in surtax brackets, whose incomes range from $5,000 to 
$100,000. Surtax rates have been increased on 1940 in- 
comes between $6,000 and $100,000 a year, the group that 
always has supplied the bulk of the revenue from this 
tax. All taxpayers, however, must pay the special de- 
fense levy of 10 per cent of the normal tax. 

The Pictogram shows how much higher tax bills will 
be for three earners in this group—all married and fathers 
of two children. How the new taxes compare with last 
year for this category are shown in the following table: 
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Tncome 1939 Tax 1940 Tax 
$ 3,500 $ $ 15 
5,000 48 75 
10,000 342 440 
25,000 2,327 3,571 
50,000 8,621 12,741 
100,000 31,997 42,948 
500,000 303,568 329,637 
Taxes on very high incomes do not increase as much, 
proportionately, as those in the middle brackets. Rates 
on a $100,000 income, for example, increase from 32 to 
42.9 per cent; whereas rates on a $1,000,000 income jump 
only from 67.8 per cent to 71.7 per cent. 
Nevertheless, the very rich caf dispose of only a small 
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BASED ON TAXES PAID BY MARRIED MAN 
SH _ WITH TWO DEPENDENTS 


he ee - 


part of their incomes as they see fit. Most of it must go 
for taxes. For example, a married man with two de- 
pendents, having a $5,000,000 income, must pay $3,915,- 
986 to the Federal Government; a $1,000,000 income 
would yield $717,036 to the federal tax collector. 

Furthermore, in 32 States, earners must pay State in- 
come taxes. In New York, for example, a married man 
without dependents will pay on a $3,000 income $30 to 
the Government and $15 to the State. A taxpayer with a 
$10,000 income will pay $489 to the Treasury and $365 to 
New York, while a million-dollar income must pay a total 
of $734,766—almost three-fourths—to the National and 
State Governments. Indications are, moreover, that 
taxes are to be higher for rich and poor alike. 
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A NINTH YEAR AND A NEW CRISIS 


Record Set for Tenure of Office; Lend-Lease Plans Take Shape 


Dramatis Personae: Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt; 100 members 
of the press. 

The Place: The President’s Ex- 
ecutive Office in the west wing of 
the White House, a bright, pale- 
green, oval room, dominated at 
one end by a large, cluttered, 
flat-top desk. 

The Time: 4 p.m., March 4, 
1941. 

For four hours Franklin Roose- 
velt had been President of the 
United States longer than any 
other man in the history of the 
nation. Exactly eight years be- 
fore, at noon, March 4, 1933, he 
had taken his first oath of office 
as Chief Executive. As he slipped 
into his ninth year in the White 
House, Mr. Roosevelt gathered 
the White House newspaper corps 
into his private office for their 
semiweekly press conference, and 
began to reminisce about his, 
eight years at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Looking rather wan and fati- 
gued after five days of a severe 
head cold (but with his chin still 
up and out), and speaking some- 
what heavily, the President 
started off by saying that, per- 
sonally, he felt just the same as he 
had during the previous years. But we—the 
nation as a whole—he added, now have a 
different kind of crisis—a world crisis in- 
stead of a domestic crisis. And a crisis 
more serious for the future of the United 
States than the grave economic situation 
of March 4, 1933. 

On one of those “cloudy, chill” days be- 
fore Franklin Roosevelt’s first inaugura- 
tion, he stated publicly: “There are two 
people in the United States who are re- 
sponsible for this great victory.” These 
two people were James A. Farley, his cam- 
paign manager, and Louis Howe, his sec- 
retary and political adviser. Now those 
two are gone, Mr. Howe dead, Mr. Farley 
resigned. 


Increasing Responsibilities 

Last week, as Mr. Roosevelt looked his 
ninth year and a warring world straight 
in the face, it was not a matter of being 
left without supporters in the task ahead. 
On the contrary, today the President has 
more Washington helpers than any other 
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Wide World 
“FAMILY PORTRAIT’ —8 YEARS AGO 
James Farley and the late Louis Howe were responsible 


Chief Executive in history. Rather, it 
seemed to be a developing situation where 
Mr. Roosevelt, in spite of administrative 
assistance, found more and more responsi- 
bilities on his shoulders. 

One specific task, however, the President 
last week did leave to somebody else. The 
job was to comment on the Lend-Lease 
Bill; the person was White House Secre- 
tary Steve Early. Perhaps because of his 
cold, perhaps for other reasons, Mr. Roose- 
velt decided to let his press secretary do 
most of the talking on that controversial 
subject. 

And Mr. Early did talk. “I think,” he 
said, “a good many efforts to confuse and 
mystify and inject poison into the defense 
setup are now going on.” Then, outright, 
he charged that those activities “were re- 
lated to the opposition to the Lend-Lease 
Bill.” And when he linked those efforts 
with opponents of the measure, he asserted 
that the actions must be considered as 
“trouble-making.” 

The activities that Mr. Early mentioned 












included spreading reports that, 
following enactment of the bill, 
several leading members of the 
Office of Production Management, 
such as William Knudsen and 
John Biggers, would resign; that, 
directly, Mr. Roosevelt would 
take over the administration of 
the British aid machinery with 
the help of Harry Hopkins anda 
select Cabinet group. As for these 
rumors, Mr. Early added: “] 
think that’s perfectly silly. I think 
that’s the poisonous part of it.” 

In conclusion, the President’; 
spokesman made it clear that ad- | 
ministration of the Lend-Leag ! 
Bill would be handled by two di- 
visions—a policy-making group 
composed of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy 
and Treasury, and military, naval 
and fiscal advisers; and OPM’s 
production division, to handle 
specific industrial problems in 
providing arms for Great Britain 
and other democracies. 


Spotlight on Defense Strikes 

At the beginning of the week, 
noting that he had been incom- 
municado, or, as some _ people 
would say, excommunicado such 
a long time because of his cold, 
the Chief Executive warned that, as far as 
news was concerned, he would have to be 
a “spoilsport.” By week’s end, however, 
Mr. Roosevelt had one big headline to pop. 

That headline had to do with labor and 
strikes. At Friday’s press meeting the 
President firmly declared that he was ab 
solutely opposed to the jurisdictional labor 
strikes that were holding up some phases 
of the defense program. And he was sure 
the country did not approve the strikes, 
“in any way, shape or form” (a favorite 
expression). Although Mr. Roosevelt of- 
fered no specific solution, he sketched the 
outline of a new labor policy board that 
might be established in the near future to 
work out long-range labor problems in al 
fields, mediation included. Again and agail 
he emphasized that the situation was not 
a simple one. 

Also, on Friday, the President indulged 
in a final whack at the lend-lease issue. 
Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that every 
day lost now would affect deliveries of arms 
to Britain in the spring and early summet. 
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(Advertisement) 


AN EDITORIAL FROM AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE 


REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF WAYNE W. 





PARRISH, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 


Competition 


Tt ves Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives 
took an extraordinary action a few 
weeks ago when it voted to turn 
down the recommendation for air 
mail funds for the starting of trans- 
atlantic air mail service by Ameri- 
can Export Airlines, Inc. 


The action was extraordinary be- 
cause the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the State Department, the Post 
Office Department, the Navy De- 
partment—and the President of the 
United States by means of his sig- 
nature approving the certificate 
granted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board—had all endorsed the new 
route in unqualified terms. 


AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE 
has not taken part, and does not 
intend to take part, in purely com- 
petitive struggles within the air 
transport industry. There are times, 
however, when healthy competition 
brings about a desirable measure of 
healthy progress. And this country 
wants progress and development in 
the field of our international air ser- 
vices. In view of an obvious public 
demand, the determined opposition 
of Pan-American Airways to the en- 
trance of an American-flag compet- 
itor in our international air service 
picture is indeed regretted.* * * * * 


He would be an overconfident 
prophet indeed who would allege 


power to see completely the future 
of air transportation. But it would 
seem a matter of reason that with 
the tremendous development of avi- 
ation that is to come, one company 
could not possibly by any real 
stretch of the imagination operate 
all of the airplanes that will one 
day be carrying passengers, mail 
and cargo to the far corners of the 
earth from the United States. 


, = is ample evidence of 
a demand for more transatlantic 
air service. There are indications 
that our international air services 
in South America have barely 
scratched the surface of business 
possibilities, and that competition 
might hasten the day when fares 
may be more nearly commensurate 
with those in the United States, 
and when air travel between North 
and South America is commonplace 
rather than a luxury. 


Today, of all times, is no time 
for bottlenecks and restrictions in 
any air service. If competition has 
been the mainstay of our domestic 
air transport industry—and a fac- 
tor in its rapid development—there 
is no sound reason, in our opinion, 
why competition outside the United 
States would not be to the advan- 
tage of the United States, its com- 





merce, its aircraft manufacturers, 
and its economic life in general. 


Pan-American, obviously, does 
not desire competition. A situation 
has developed which poses a nice 
question about how far a company 
that has depended largely on public 
subsidy should go in actively oppos- 
ing the measured judgment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Post 
Office Department, the State De- 
partment, the Navy Department, 
and the President. 





This editorial, which was pub- 
lished in AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION, Washington, D.C., one 
of the leading aviation maga- 
zines, is reprinted as an ad- 
vertisement. We think it is a 
fair and authoritative sum- 
mary of a matter of great 
national importance. Wayne 
W. Parrish, editor and pub- 
lisher of AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION MAGAZINE and | 
AMERICAN AVIATION | 
DAILY, is regarded as one of 
the important spokesmen for 
the aviation industry. Ameri- 
can Export Airlines, Inc., 25 
Broadway, New York City. 




















I. THE interest of American aviation as a whole, in the interest of development 
of foreign commerce, in the interest of national defense, American Export Airlines is 
prepared to provide non-stop transatlantic air service. Air mail funds are required to 
start this service. Congress is now in the process of considering the necessary appro- 
priation whereby the traditional American system of competition may be preserved. 
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FINAL BATTLE ON AID-BRITAIN BILL 


How Attitude of the Public Influenced Senate Action on Measure 


Crucial test vote shows 
large majority in support 
of lend-lease program 


Senate debate on the Lend-Lease Bill, 
giving President Roosevelt power to grant 
unlimited aid to Britain, threatened for a 
time last week to get out of hand. Corri- 
dors buzzed with talk of a filibuster. 

Then something happened. Opposition 
Senators held a caucus. Afterward, word 
was passed along that there would be no 





—Wide World 
SENATOR GEORGE 
He warned against delay 


filibuster, and that set speeches against the 
bill would be speedily concluded. The 
Senate, after two and one-half weeks of 
debate, during which 400,000 words were 
uttered for and against the bill, proceeded 
to vote on amendments. The crucial test 
came on an amendment by Senator John- 
son (Rep.), of California, to withhold pay 
from American land forces sent outside the 
Western Hemisphere and naval forces dis- 
patched to combat zones. The Administra- 
tion won, 56 to 35. The Senate rejected 
a number of other amendments regarded 
by Administration leaders as objection- 
able. 

Behind the action of the opposition was 
a story of their failure to awaken public 
response on the hoped-for scale. Despite 
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a vigorous campaign, topped off by ap- 
peals to the public to write letters oppos- 
ing the bill to their Senators, mail received 
by Senators dropped last week to 80,000 
or 90,000 pieces a day compared to a peak 
of 125,000 pieces a day the previous week 
and 200,000 a day during the fight over 
arms embargo repeal in the autumn of 
1939. Senators normally receive 50,000 to 
60,000 pieces of mail a day. 

The heavy attack on the Lend-Lease 
Bill aroused Senate Administration leaders 
to more energetic measures. Abandoning 
their plan of letting opponents “talk them- 
selves out,” they sent Senator after Sena- 
tor into the fray to answer opposition 
charges. Night sessions were started to 
hurry passage of the bill. Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, warned against de- 
lay, declaring that “every hour counts.” 

Leaders worked closely with the White 
House in mapping strategy, with Senator 
Byrnes (Dem.), of South Carolina, acting 
as chief liaison man. Senator Ellender 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, who had offered an 
amendment saying that the bill gave the 
President no “additional” powers to send 
American armed forces overseas, was in- 
duced to accept as a substitute a provi- 
sion that nothing in the bill changed ex- 
isting laws regarding troop movements. 
The Senate adopted the substitute by a 
vote of 65 to 24. 

Meanwhile, the House engaged in a 
fight over parity payments to farmers, 
finally passing the Agriculture Department 
Appropriation Bill with $212,000,000 in 
cash and contract authorizations for such 
payments. Efforts to double and quadru- 
ple the figure were defeated. 

The House voted, in the Agriculture 
Department Bill, $1,421,000,000 for farm 
benefits and other Department activities 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1. For 
the present fiscal year $1,477,000,000 was 
provided, but later deficiency appropria- 
tions may be needed, which would send 
the total for the next fiscal year to $1,500,- 
000,000. Besides parity appropriations, the 
bill includes: 

For payments to farmers under soil con- 
servation programs, $500,000,000; rural 
electrification loans, $100,000,000; Rural 
rehabilitation loans, $100,000,000; farm 
tenant loans, $50,000,000, and $100,000,- 
000 for stamp programs for disposal of 
surplus commodities, at level of present 
fiscal year. 


Other business up before Congress; 

Appropriation bills. Senate Appropri.- 
ations Committee approved and sent to 
Senate bill adding $1,533,000,000 to de. 
fense appropriations for Army and Navy, 
including money for fleet operating facili. 
ties for Guam in the Pacific and fo 
Atlantic sea bases acquired from England, 
House passed first deficiency appropriation 
bill, carrying $189,000,000, including $75, 
000,000 for defense housing construction, 

Taxes. The bill granting corporations 
relief in certain cases from the exces 








; —Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR ELLENDER 
His amendment lost steam 





profits tax, made retroactive to 1940 ear- 
ings, was finally passed and sent to the 
White House. 

Guffey Coal Act. Bill for two-year 
extension of the act, which expires Apti 
26, is before the House. 

Hatch Act changes. As a result of 
port of Senate Campaign Expenditure 
Committee, legislation is being considered 
to tighten Hatch Act provisions limiting 
political contributions and expenditures 
by organizations and individuals. 

Defense inquiry. Plans are under way 
for investigation of defense progress by 
special House committee of 11 members 
hearings to be behind closed doors. Senate 
has authorized a special committee 
spend $15,000 investigating defense delays 
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BIRTHPLACE OF TOMORROW'S WARSHIPS 
At Carderock, Md.. the Navys testing 
basin enables admirals to know just how a 
warship, still in the blueprint stage, will act 3 Bes 
after the champagne bottle is cracked across 
the bow and the fighter skids seaward, Model 


Ready for a test run. Most models 
ships are tested in a 1,300-foot tunnel 


make several hundred runs before tests 
are completed. 
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Count 
the Readers per dollar 
instead of Lines per dollar 


then you'll 
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Help Your Dealers With Roto 


the Class of the 


@ Give new vitality to your ad- 
vertising—back up your dealers 
with a campaign in the Roto- 
gravure Sections of Sunday 
newspapers. Rotogravure at- 
tracts men and women of all 
classes, of all age groups. Roto- 
gravure enjoys outstanding 
readership in every neighbor- 
hood where the paper circu- 
lates. 

Your advertising in newspa- 
per Rotogravure Sections is ex- 
posed to the maximum number 
of potential reader-buyers. The 
nationally-accepted Gallup 
method of surveying reader 
traffic in Sunday papers has 
conclusively proved the Roto- 
gravure Sections’ readership is 
second only to the papers’ front 
page in volume.“ 

Your advertising in Rotogra- 
vure Sections gets “preferred 


Mass Circulation 


position” regardless of the page 
it appears on, because the 
interesting pictorial content of 
Rotogravure Sections sustains 
reader-traffic to a far higher 
degree than any other section 
of the Sunday newspaper. 

With Rotogravure you can 
cover better than 50 per cent 
of the nation’s homes. Or, if you 
require only local promotion, 
Roto’s flexibility makes it pos- 
sible for you to use its mag- 
netic appeal to boost sales in 
selected cities or zones. 

For more information, write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
We maintain a service, re- 
search and statistical depart- 
ment for the convenience of 
advertisers and publishers. 
There is no charge for our 
service, which is available at 
each of our offices. 


*Based on a continual analysis of reader traffic in 21 papers in 17 key cities. 
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Uncle Sama Views feel 


A special wind tunnel tests model warplanes. 
Dials, weights, gauges and bars record essential 
data for designers of Navy sky-fighters. 
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Many a dusty propeller is hauled 
down for use in some complicated 
study of ship design. Note the va- 
rious shapes and sizes shown. Di- 
rectly above: Installing a propellor 
for a test in which the basin carriage 
will not be used. 


Model maker pointing to fil- 
let applied after a test in the 
wind tunnel. These small 
changes are designed to in- 
crease the plane’s speed. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing 










Your own eyes convince you of one 
important Rotogravure feature: superiority 
of reproduction. 

For sheer beauty, for charm, for realism, 
Rotogravure advertising in newspapers is 
in a class by itself. With Rotogravure the 
effect striven for by the artist and photog- 
rapher is maintained — not lost somewhere 
between the studio and newspaper presses. 

Consider what Rotogravure advertising 
can do for your product: The Rotogravure 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation Established 1872 Neenah, Wis. 


NEW 


YORK: 122 East 42nd Street ° 
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Beauty of Rotogravure 
—ad “Stopper” that can’t be beat! 


MORE ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 


Section is the ‘‘de luxe” section of the 
Sunday newspaper. It has an atmosphere 
of distinction which naturally envelopes 
the advertising in it— thus glamorizing 
your product. If substitution by retailers 
is your problem, Roto can be a real help 
by realistically portraying your package. 
The distinguishing features created by 
your package designer — including color 
—can be vividly shown to make identifi- 
cation easier — substitution more difficult. 
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Manufactured by 


CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Avenue 


A ERC GR 


For advice on Rotogravure, call in a 
Kimberly-Clark man. There is no charge 
for our cooperation, available at each of 
our offices. If you advertise a food product, 
a special portfolio of women’s or food 
product advertising with a special analysis 
is available to you. Similarly with drugs, 
cosmetics, etc. In this way we may be of 
help to you in selecting a medium which 
can promise you a maximum potential 


audience of newspaper readers. 
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Latest decision a bar 
to regulation of future 
actions by offenders 


E 
+ 


Four times the Supreme Court of the 
United States has acted to stop the 
National Labor Relations Board in its 
attempts to impose on employers penalties 
not provided by Congress. Last week the 
Court acted again to restrain the Board 
from using another device by which it has 
tried to regulate all future actions of an 
employer once he is found to have violated 
any provision of the Wagner Act. 

The Board frequently has used the 
violation of a single provision of the law 
to obtain from the courts an injunction 
restraining an employer from any future 
violation of any section of the law. By 
this device, an employer was subjected to 
contempt of court proceedings for any 
minor infraction of law that the Board 
later might find against him. 

Now the Supreme Court has ruled that 
the law does not give the Labor Board 
authority “to enjoin violations of all 
provisions of the statute merely because 
the violation of one has been found.” 

Justice Stone’s decision, involving a 
Labor Board order against the Express 
Publishing Company, San Antonio, Tex., 
requires an order restraining an employer 
from future violations of the act must 
show some resemblance to the infraction 
which the employer has committed “or 
that danger of their commission is to be 
anticipated from the course of his conduct 
in the past.” 

Earlier reversals of Labor Board de- 
cisions involved attempts to compel em- 
ployers to reinstate employes with back 
pay. In one decision the Court ruled the 
Board had no authority to require an em- 
ployer to invalidate agreements with a labor 
union although the Board had held the em- 
_ ployer illegally aided the union involved. 
In two cases, involving the Fansteel 
Corporation and the Sands Manufacturing 
Xompany, the Court held that the Labor 
‘Board was without authority to order 
Meinstatement of sit-down strikers or for- 
mer employes dismissed for violation of a 
pollective bargaining contract. 

’ In another case, the Court decided that 
tthe Board could not devise punitive 
Measures, penalties or fines even though 
pe Board should think such penalties 
Would “effectuate the policies of the act.” 
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Effect of last week’s decision is expected 
to protect employers found to have vio- 
lated one specific provision of the law from 
being exposed to contempt proceedings in 
the courts because of any finding by the 
Board of subsequent violations of the law’s 
other requirements. 





Gradual transition of the National Labor 
Relations Board from an agency preoc- 
cupied with policing labor relations to a 
fact-finding body is indicated in the Board’s 
fifth annual report, just issued. The report 
shows an increase in the proportion of 
cases in which the Board conducts secret 
ballot elections to determine whether a 
union represents a majority of the em- 
ployes for whom it seems to bargain; a 








LIMITING NLRB AUTHORITY 


Supreme Court Is Restricting Labor Board’s Power Over Employers 


decrease in the cases in which the Board 
is called upon to protect the rights of 
union employes. Fact-finding cases repre- 
sented 43 per cent of all Board work in 
1939, 48 per cent in 1940. The report also 
shows a slight decline in the number of 
cases being filed with the Board. 





Proposed amendment of Mexico’s labor 
law would make strikes illegal (1) if the 
strike has not been voted by a majority’ 
of the employes, (2) if the employes have 
not given written notice to the employer 
six days before the walkout, and (3) if the 
strike is in violation of an existing agree- 
ment. 

Mexico’s equivalent of our CIO, the 
CTM, has agreed to these amendments. 





Defense 


Thirty-one defense projects were shut d 
of March. 
than 33,000 employes were made idle by 
cluded destroyers, mine sweepers, 
trailers, machine tools, ammunition, under 
supplies, 


involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUTCHER WORKMEN: 
Southern Cotton Oil Corp., Gretna, 
La. 

BuILDING TRADES: 
Antiaircraft Range, Hollyridge, N. C. 


(5,000) 

Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. (250) 

Army Reserve Depot, Columbus, O. 
(100) 


Defense Homes, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Defense Housing Project, Ft. Meade, 
Md. (500) 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Middle River, 
Md 


San Diego Marine rds, Co., 
San Diego, Calif. (300 
Wright Airfield, gustan, O. (400) 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass. 

METAL TRADES: 
American Plating Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Consolidated Steel Corp., Orange, 
Tex. (350) 

TEAMSTERS: 
Miller Manufacturing Co., Richmond, 
Va. (20) 


TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Cluett Peabody & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
(750) 

MISCELLANEOUS: 
Burton Dixie Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. Y. (560) 





Fifteen strikes involved CIO unions; 
tractors, 


tachometers for airplanes, fuse parts. 
unions. The numbers in parentheses indicate the approximate number of employes 


Strikes 


own during all or part of the first week 
16 involved AFL unions. More 
these stoppages. Materials delayed in- 
turbines, radio equipment, generators, 
wear, airplane cloth, shirts, steel, dental 
The list classifies the strikes by 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (7,000) 
Cowles Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (125) 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. (580) 

CLOTHING WorKERSs: 
F. Jacobson Sons, Albany, N. Y. 

Die Casters: 

DU Castings, 
O. (120 

masaiaee AND Rapio WORKERS: 

— Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
) 

FarM EqQuipMENT WorkKERS: 
International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
Rock Falls, Ill., and Richmond, Ind. 
(13,500) 

STEEL WorKERS: 

Brass Found & Machine Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. (300) 

Combustion —. ne Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. (3 

Central Screw Co., Cleveland, O. (275) 
a Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
“oe G. Flagg Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
( 

Universal Cyclops Steel Co., Bridge- 
ville, Pa. (1,400) 

TEXTILE WORKERS: 

Utica Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS: 

Vanadium Corporation of America, 
Bridgeville, Pa. (400) 


Inc., Cleveland, 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


lhe United 
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se LABOR BOARD COULD HELP 
TO AVOID MAJOR STRIKES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Collective bargaining was supposed to have been 
assured by the Wagner Act. But the method provided 
by law has been in many instances impaired or dis- 
carded by the administrative action of the National 
Labor Relations Board itself. And, as a consequence, 
America faces a breakdown of employer-employe re- 
lations in the defense industries at a time when inter- 
ruptions of production should be avoided. 

The Wagner Law had a basic purpose—to permit a 
counting of noses in a plant so that there would be no 
doubt about what the workers wanted. Did they want 
a national union to represent them? Did they wish to 
bargain individually? Did they desire to have an in- 
dependent organization of their own, unaffiliated with 
any national union? To these paramount questions 
workers were given by law a means of getting a 
true answer. 

But the Labor Board has allowed itself to become 
cluttered up with strange rules of procedure so that 
instead of becoming a means of preventing strikes and 
promoting labor peace, the policies of the Board often 
result in the encouragement of agitation and the main- 
tenance of unsettled conditions out of which strikes 
grow. 

The simple cure is to see that elections are held 
promptly—the moment a majority is claimed and 
disputed. The employer cannot negotiate with mi- 
nority groups in his plant except at the risk of violat- 
ing the law. For if he ignores the claim of a union 
that it has the majority and hence wishes to be recog- 
nized as sole bargaining agent, and this is subsequent- 
ly proved valid, the employer can be convicted of 
having refused to bargain collectively with the union 
which claimed the majority. 


BOARD'S RULES 
BALK RELIEF 
FOR EMPLOYERS 


Time and again it is difficult 
for the employer to determine 
whether his employes wish to 
be represented by a given union. 
There is a widespread misconception that the em- 
ployer can petition for an election. The Wagner Act 
certainly enables the Board to allow employers to do 
so but the Labor Board has undertaken by regulation 
to refuse such requests except where two rival unions 
are claiming a majority. In the more numerous in- 
stances where a single union claims a majority and 
the employer does not think it has attained such a 


status, the employer can get no help from the Board 
under its present rules. 

The Labor Board counters with the statement that 
an employer can avoid delays by agreeing with the 
representatives of a union to a “consent election” at 
which the majority status can be immediately ascer- 
tained. But there can be no “consent election” unless 
a union officially recognized by the Labor Board as 
entitled to such rights, puts in a formal request for an 
election or consents that one be held. The many in- 
stances in which the union for reasons of its own does 
not formally petition for an election but prefers to 
agitate and claim a majority are not covered by the 
Board’s rules. And it is in such circumstances that 
strikes frequently develop. The Board can correct this 
at any time if it cares, but it hasn’t done so. 


LONG DELAYS Thus the Board in a formal let- 
NOT SANCTIONED ter issued by its director of in- 
IN WAGNER ACT formation last week gives a mis- 

leading impression in describing 
its own powers. Says the Board: 

“There are still other cases in which a union may be 
sure of its own majority but the employer may say 
that he has no knowledge of the majority. In such 
cases the union may insist on recognition by the em- 
ployer and refuse to petition for an election. The law 


‘gives the union this right and it takes the chance of 


proving its majority and a violation of the Act at a 
hearing, when the employer is charged with refusing 
to bargain collectively.” 

The foregoing language would seem to imply that 
the law sanctions no other course. But here is the 
text of the Wagner Law: 

“Whenever a question affecting commerce 
arises concerning the representation of employes, 
the Board may investigate such controversy, and 
certify to the parties, in writing, the name or 
names of the representatives, that have been des- 
ignated or selected. In any such investigation, the 
Board shall provide for an appropriate hearing 
upon due notice, either in conjunction with a pro- 
ceeding under section 10 or otherwise, and may 
take a secret ballot of employes, or utilize any 
other suitable method to ascertain such repre- 
sentatives.” 

The italics are mine and they are used to emphasize 
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U. S. Pat. Office 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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that the Labor Board is today refusing to enforce the 
law as written by Congress, though offering ostensibly 
the excuse that the refusal of a union to petition for 
an election ties the hands of the Board, when actually 
it does not. 

Even when there is a petition for an election by a 
union, the Board does not necessarily dispose of 
the issue promptly. For reasons of its own, the Board 
has adopted the rule that it will not order an elec- 
tion until “unfair labor practice” charges are dis- 
posed of. This means almost endless delay. It takes 
anywhere from one to three years sometimes for 
these “unfair labor practice” charges to be determined 
finally, and that’s why the Wagner Act is not fulfill- 
ing its main purpose today of promoting collective 
bargaining. 

The argument made, of course, by the Labor Board 
is that freedom of choice is sometimes interfered with 
by the employer and until such an impediment is re- 
moved there can be no free election. This is a specious 
excuse. If elections for mayor or governor or president 
could be postponed till one or the other of the two 
major parties is ready, there would certainly be no 
semblance of democracy in our system. 

The Board’s policy by one device or another has the 
effect of often postponing elections until the union 
organizers are sure of their majority. Frequent- 
ly, too, when unions petition for an election they ac- 
company the petition with charges of unfair labor 
practices against the employer for the very purpose 
of publicity and propaganda to assist them in mem- 








bership drives in a plant during the year or two 
that must elapse before the charges of alleged un- 
fair labor practices are cleared up by the Board or 
the courts. 


EARLY ELECTIONS 
WOULD REDUCE 
STRIKE CAUSES 


The Labor Board should order 
elections as soon as there are 
any public claims of a majority 
or as soon as a union demands 
from an employer recognition as the sole bargaining 
agent because it claims to represent a majority. This 
would probably dispose at once of most of the col- 
lateral circumstances surrounding charges of unfair 
labor practices and it would also mean an immediate 
counting of noses, so that the primary cause for strikes 
would be removed. 


Existing agency declines to use its powers to assure real collective 


bargaining through prompt elections—Excuses given reveal how 


Board permits devices that delay settlement of basic issues. 


Basically the Labor Board can do more than any 
other single agency of the Government to prevent 
strikes at this critical period in the nation’s history if 
the three Board members will realistically avail them- 
selves of the powers granted by Congress to promote 
labor peace. 


NLRB ABUSES NOT But who are the three men who 
ENDED BY CHANGE compose the present Labor 
IN PERSONNEL Board? It will be recalled that 

the House of Representatives 
for several months during 1940 conducted a thorough 
investigation of the Labor Board and uncovered seri- 
ous abuses of power and even malfeasance in public 
office. 

The situation was so serious and inefficiency so pro- 
nounced that Dr. William M. Leiserson—a Roosevelt 
appointee and former chairman of the National Medi- 
ation Board which administers the railroad labor law 
—found himself at loggerheads with Chairman J. 
Warren Madden over the conduct of the Board’s af- 
fairs and its personnel. The President took cognizance 
of this dispute and declined to reappoint Mr. Madden 
when his term expired last August, giving him instead 
as a sop, a lifetime position as judge of the U. S. Court 
of Claims. Then Dr. Harry A. Millis of the University 
of Chicago, heralded as a fair and impartial expert 
in labor matters, was appointed. Observers believed 
that a reform had been effected, for would not 
Messrs. Millis and Leiserson constitute a majority 
and thus overcome the radical third member, E. S. 
Smith? 

But it turns out that Dr. Leiserson is upholding the 
Board in its refusal to order prompt elections irrespec- 
tive of whether there is any petition from a union and 
he is also voting with radical Mr. Smith in legalizing 
the “slowdown” strike. This amounts to an open in- 
vitation to unions engaged in defense work to sabotage 
and claim the protection of the Labor Board. 

The Congress needs to give special attention to its 
creature—the Labor Board—for the so-called remedy 
of changing the personnel has not improved the situ- 
ation. Congress should now revise the law and make 
specific the powers it grants to the Labor Board rather 
than leave such powers discretionary. For the present 
policy means an impairment of collective bargaining 
and an epidemic of strikes. 
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Should the Labor Relations Act Be Amended 
To Require Elections of Bargaining Agents? 


Angelo Rossi 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; Mayor of San 
Francisco, 
answers: 

Any good American is for the principles 
of national defense, and the responsibility 
rests with the higher officials of Govern- 
ment, headed by the President, to see that 
national defense work is not retarded. 

I emphatically believe there should be no 
lockouts or strikes or cessation of work for 
any reason on our defense program. If the 
machinery set up in the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act is not effective, then the act 
certainly should be amended so both the 
employer and employe would be protected 
from any charge that one or the other by 
any act whatsoever is tending to slow 
down national defense, particularly in an 
emergency such as this. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Lawrence J. Connery 


(Dem.), Mass.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor, 


answers: 

Available records indicate that in exist- 
ing labor controversies in national defense 
production plants, except in isolated cases, 
the bargaining agency of those on strike is 
not questioned by the employer. Thus, no 
substantial benefit would accrue through 
such an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act at this time. 

Proponents of substantial changes in the 
act in reality seek compulsory employment 
of the workers under the guise of aiding 
national defense. Such substantial changes 
would encroach upon the liberties of the 
American people and should be opposed. 
Any legislation which restricts the liber- 
ties of the American workers, to my mind, 
would be speedily followed by similar leg- 
islation restricting the liberties of Ameri- 
can industries. To such restrictions of lib- 
erties in peacetime of labor or management 
or capital I am opposed. 


B. C. Heacock 


PEORIA, ILL.; President, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., 


answers: 

No. Under present law an employer is 
obliged to recognize an agent as the ex- 
clusive agent when the employer has prop- 
er reason to believe that the agent repre- 
sents a majority. Employers unwisely, I 
think, respond very feluctantly to this 


28 





Strikes in some defense indus- 
tries and the possibility that more 
stoppages may have a serious ef- 
fect on the arms program have led 
to debate on methods of prevent- 
ing such troubles. In some cases, 
strikes have been called to force 
employers to recognize unions as 
bargaining agents. The National 
Labor Relations Act permits, but 
does not require, elections among 
employes to determine the bar- 
gaining agents. To obtain a cross 





section of authoritative opinion on 
this problem, The United States 
News sent to leaders of unions, 
industrialists and others outstand- 
ing in labor relations this question: 


Should the Wagner Act be 
amended to require elections 
for bargaining agents so as to 
prevent strikes? 


Answers are presented here. 
Further discussion of this subject 
will be found on page 26. 











A. F. WHITNEY 


legal requirement. Also, nothing precludes 
an employer from dealing with any and all 
agents of any individual or group until a 
sole agent (because of majority position) 
estops such dealing. Elections cause more 
hell than they settle, whether optional or 
obligatory. 


J. D. Battle 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Coal Association, 


answers: 

Officially the organization represented 
by me has never taken any position on 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. My per- 
sonal view is that this act has caused more 
trouble than any law for a long time, and 
I believe we would be better off without 
it. However, as to the amendment you 
suggest, certainly there should be elections 


REP. CONNERY 
No No 


. 
= 


—Wide World, Harris & Ewing 
MAYOR ROSSI 
Yes 


as to who is the proper bargaining agency, 
and if the election is free and open and 
fair that should settle the matter, under 
the old-fashioned American rule of the ma- 
jority. 


A. F. Whitney 


CLEVELAND, O.; President, Grand Lodge, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

As the National Labor Relations Act is 
now being administered, an election may 
be ordered by the Board on its own in 
tiative or at the instance of the employer 
or the employes. Thus, for those who gen- 
uinely wish to promote collective bargain- 
ing, the present law offers no obstacles for 
the correct determination of bargaining 
agents, if such determination is necessary. 
More often than not the employer is wel 
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aware of the legitimate representatives of 
his employes, but, in order to delay union 
> recognition, sometimes insists upon the 
holding of an election, other times refuses 
to co-operate in a “consent” election, the 
course chosen depending upon the relative 
economic strength of the bargaining forces. 


A. Johnston 
CLEVELAND, ©.; Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
answers: 
| It is our understanding of the National 
Labor Relations Act that it guarantees 
collective bargaining and it would, there- 
fore, appear only reasonable that provisions 
should be made for determining “represen- 
tation.” 


W. M. Huber 


NEW YORK CITY; Assistant Secretary, 
Remington Rand, Inc., 
answers: 

The Wagner Act should be amended to 
require elections for bargaining agents so 
as to prevent strikes. More than this, 
however, the Wagner Act should be so 
overhauled that all strikes which can be 
prevented by either the preventive or 
remedial force of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board will be prohibited. 

Let me illustrate. Two unions making 
conflicting claims as to majority repre- 
sentation seek to force the employer to 
bargain collectively. At present either 
ution may go on strike to enforce its 
daims, and lawfully so. This situation is 
ridiculous when it is considered that the 
very essence of the Wagner Act is to 
minimize industrial disputes. The Board 
should immediately determine which or- 
ganization in fact is entitled to collective 
bargaining rights. Pending such determi- 
nation no strike because of the conflicting 
daims should be permitted. 


H. W. Brown 


WASHINGTON, D. C.; International Presi- 

dent, International Association of 

ancy, Machinists (AFL), 

and § answers: 

inder We are unequivocably opposed to hav- 

i ing the Wagner Act amended to make 
mandatory the holding of representation 
elections for designating bargaining agents 
as a means to prevent strikes. Strikes are 

Lodge, the effect; why not give more thought to 

the cause? The solution may be found in 

legislation that will severely penalize em- 

Ployers for interfering with the workers’ 








<7 rights supposedly assured by the Wagner 
a Act as now written. 

n ini- 

yloyer 2 

) gen- Robert Pfeifle 

rgain- Mayor, Bethlehem, Pa., 

- f we answers: (by telegraph) 
aining 





Amending the Wagner Act to require 
elections for bargaining agents will not 
prevent strikes which should be prevented. 
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“7 WAS A DRAFTSMAN” 


, on years ago, in 1904, the president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company went to work as a clerk in one 
of the Bell System companies. 

About that time, the 18 men who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were starting their careers. For, like the 
head of the System, they have worked many years in the business — 
an average of 38 years each. Each of them 
can say: “I was a clerk,” “I was a lineman,” 
“I was a draftsman”— and so on. 

The “know how” is here—for the every- 
day job of running the telephone business 
or to serve you in emergency. Up-from-the- 
ranks management is doubly important 
these days. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System is doing its part in the Country’s program of National Defense 
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How Editors View Government Moves 
To Check Strikes by Mediation 


Methods employed by the Government 
in settling labor controversies that interfere 
with defense production are supported by 
three-fourths of the commenting press, 
while one-fourth believe that present poli- 
cies are seriously faulty and that new 
measures must be taken. Outstanding 
among the debated Government methods 
are those applied in the Bethlehem Steel 
controversy, essentially a system of keep- 
ing employes at work while the dispute is 
settled by mediation; and the plan of set- 
ting up a special board of eleven mem- 
bers to mediate disputes. 

“The Federal Government,” declares 
the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
(Ind.) , “will have need of all its agencies 
for conciliation and perhaps new ones. 
The proposed special board of eleven mem- 
bers to mediate disputes in the defense in- 
dustries should be a valuable aid.” 

“The basis of settlement at the Lacka- 
wanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany,” says the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News (Rep.), “was worked out by the 
Office of Production Management in 
Washington and is eminently sensible. It 
provides that all the steel workers shall be 
reinstated ‘as soon as resumption of opera- 
tions will permit’ and calls for a conference 
to seek adjustment of existing differences 
between management and men.” 

“Mr. Knudsen’s proposals,” according 


Brown for New York Herald-Tribune 
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ALWAYS OPEN SHOP 
FOR THE TAXPAYERS 


to the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator 
(Dem.), “would require that notice of 
intent to strike be given only after work- 
ers consent through a secret ballot with 
a majority of 60 per cent. After notice is 
given, a committee of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management would have 10 days 
to study the issue and report. A cooling- 
off period of 30 days would follow. Fail- 
ure to observe these requirements would 
forfeit all rights before the National Labor 
Relations Board. This plan raises the 





Carmack for Christian Science Monitor 
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---A SMALL GROUP OF 
SELFISH MEN WHO wouLD 
CLIP THE WINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN EAGLE IN ORDER, 
TO FEATHER THEIR Own NESTS 









difficult question of the bargaining unit, 
which the Labor Board has been unable 
to settle completely.” 

“The Bethlehem settlement,” says the 
Washington (D.C.) News (Ind.) , “is grat- 
ifying in that work is resumed. But it 
can’t be guaranteed as a permanent settle- 
ment. Clearly, it was brought about by 
pressure on the employer—by intimations 
that the Government would take over the 
plant unless the employer agreed to terms 
which a union leader hailed as ‘a 100 per 
cent victory for us.’” 

“A scheme for settling labor disputes 
with a board functioning as a ‘supreme 
court’ for strikes,” states the Troy (N. Y.) 
Record (Ind.), “is not of the nature, with- 
out actual authority, to be considered se- 
riously for 2 moment, and should be used 
only as a last resort.” 


Hungerford for Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 















THE THREE WISE MEN 


“We cannot get away from the belief,” 
argues the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
(Dem.) , “that, when all else is tried, com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes must be 
adopted.” 

“Reaction to the Knudsen policy,” it is 
pointed out by the Pasadena (Calif, 
Star-News (Ind.), “indicates the purpose 
of Congress to enact legislation that will 
prevent strikes in defense industries, un- 
less the faith of the defense production 
manager in labor and industry is speedily 
confirmed.” 

“If Mr. Roosevelt will make one fire- 
side chat,” argues the Pueblo (Colo.) 
Star-Journal (Ind.), “to emphasize the 
importance and the necessity of men re- 
maining at work pending the adjustment 
of labor differences, he will do the defense 
program more good than anything else 
that we know of.” 

“Why,” asks the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.), “should the manufac- 
turer’s rights before the National Labor 
Relations Board be forfeited as well as the 
union’s if a strike occurs in violation of the 
30-day postponement clause? No doubt 
any manufacturer goading a union to such 
action deserves to suffer, but Mr. Knud- 
sen fails to elucidate. He would have done 
better, we think, simply to have said to 
the committee, ‘I favor a formula for the 
peaceful settlement of defense disputes 
modeled on that of the railway law,’ and 
to have let it go at that. Conditions 
the defense field may require some modif- 
cation of that formula, but, after all, it 
has worked so well within its sphere that 
any pronounced departure from it seems 
a foolish invitation to trouble.” 
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U.S.-MEXICAN DEFENSE TALKS 


Stronger Pan-American unity, 
settlement of oil dispute 
viewed as probable results 


The new mutual-aid understanding be- 
tween the United States and Mexico is 
viewed by about half the commenting 
press as a recognition by Mexico of the 
dangers from aggressor nations and of the 
necessity for unity among the American 
nations. The other half lays greater em- 
phasis on the view that, if the current ne- 
gotiations prove successful, they will re- 
sult in the “diplomatic miracle” of settle- 
ment of the long-standing dispute over 
Mexican seizure of American-owned oil and 
agrarian lands. 

“The responsible leaders of Mexico,” ac- 
cording to the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) , “have not been blind to the Nazi 
dangers in Europe, and have felt it neces- 
sary for this reason to draw closer to the 
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pared to work together in practical ways 
to defend themselves, and the likelihood 
that it is the forerunner of a series of such 
definite defense agreements with other 
Latin-American nations.” 

“Much speculation has been aroused,” 
it is recalled by the Savannah (Ga.) 
Morning News (Dem.) , “by the announce- 
ment that a good-neighbor agreement has 
been worked out between the United 
States and Mexico. Sumner Welles, Un- 
der Secretary of State, and Dr. Francisco 
Castillo-Najera, Ambassador from Mexico, 
have set down the outline of the accord 
which is acclaimed as settling all major 
economic and financial questions now out- 
standing between the two countries. If 
it achieves all that is claimed for it, it 
will not fall far short of a diplomatic 
miracle.” 

“The new President of Mexico,” main- 
tains the Washington (D.C.) News 
(Ind.), “is proud of the fact that he took 
















lief,” United States.” The Times adds that the office peacefully, and that now no revo- 
pader new policies reflect a reorienting “of Mex- lutionists are roaming the broad states of 
baer 4 jean policy as a whole as a result of the re- THIRD ACE? his country. Other changes will come, and, 
st be cent change in federal administration.” if Avila Camacho has his wish, they will 
That paper explains: “While the Car- Department in Washington and the For- all come in peace. If he proves able to 

"it is denas government had strong leftist lean- eign Ministry in Mexico City that conver- continue on that course, both Mexico and 
alif.) ings, the administration of President Avila sations on mutual defense plans were pro- the United States will profit greatly.” 
pose Camacho represents a pronounced swing ceeding.” “The oil seizure problem,” states the 
t will to the right and a strengthening of the po- The Washington (D.C.) Evening Star Toledo (O.) Blade (Ind.), “was compli- 
3, Ul sition of the conservative elements in (Ind.) comments: “The announcement cated by the fact that along with Ameri- 
ction Mexico.” inspires the hope for early solution of con- can ownership there were also those of 
eedily “It has been reported,” states the New troversies which have engendered bitter- British and Dutch companies. While the 

York PM (Ind.), “that Mexico expected ness in relations between the two coun- oil controversy is the most complicated, 
> fire- to be asked by the United States for the tries for the past several years, involving _ it is only one of several tangled situations. 
Solo.) use of three Pacific Coast naval bases principally the expropriation of American If diplomacy has untangled them, great 
e the and that negotiations had been started for oil and agrarian properties in Mexico. progress has been made in international 
en Te- the use of five Mexican air bases. Con- Perhaps the greatest significance lies in relations. Friendliness between Mexico 
tment frmation of the story comes in the simul- the warning it carries to the Axis powers and the United States would add much to 
~— taneous announcements from the State that neighbors in this hemisphere are pre- security in the Western Hemisphere.” 
g else 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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RELIEF STILL A PROBLEM 
IN OUR BIGGEST BOOM 


How Uneven Distribution of Arms Outlay Fails to End Unemployment 


Conflicting views on 
necessity of continuing 
federal work projects 


The National Economy League issued a 
pamphlet last week accusing the WPA of 
handicapping the defense program by com- 
peting for men and materials. In reply, 
Howard O. Hunter, Acting Commissioner 
of Work Projects, accused the League of 
“trying to solve unemployment by a chart 
—with a line that goes off the page.” 

This exchange of jabs is the opening 
skirmish in a fight impending in Congress 
over WPA funds for the next fiscal year. 
Underlying the fight is a riddle which puz- 
zles many people—why, with the nation 
moving into a great defense boom, the re- 
lief problem still plagues the country. 

Relief came back into the news recently 
when Congress approved a deficiency ap- 
propriation of $394,000,000 for the WPA. 
This fund will finance WPA activities from 
March 1 to June 30. Up for debate soon 
will be President Roosevelt’s budget rec- 
ommendation of $975,000,000 for WPA in 
the next fiscal year. 

The $975,000,000 figure would be a re- 
duction of $400,000,000 from the amount 
spent on WPA this year. But on the so- 
cial security front, the Federal Govern- 
ment is getting ready to take over from 
the States part of the burden of direct 
relief, and to broaden its program of old- 
age insurance. 

All these developments are in sharp con- 
trast to the impression, widely held, that 
the defense boom is rapidly wiping out un- 
employment and the need for relief. What 
are the facts? Is the relief need likely to 
disappear, or has the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration adopted a new policy, that the 
Government owes everyone a living? 

Current expenditures for relief: Thus far, 
the defense boom has made little dent in 
the total spent by federal, State, and local 
governments for direct relief of various 
kinds and for work relief. The total for 
December, 1940, according to a compila- 
tion by the Social Security Board, was 
$302.594,000. This was $21,000,000 less 
than in December, 1938, but $30,000,000 
more than in December, 1939. 

Included in the total for December, 
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1940, were: old-age assistance, $41,839,- 
000; aid to dependent children, $11,972,- 
000; aid to the blind, $1,861,000; general 
public relief, $29,855,000; subsistence pay- 
ments to farmers, $1,037,000; earnings of 
young men enrolled in the CCC, $16,314,- 
000; earnings of persons employed on WPA 
projects, $102,285,000; earnings of students 
under NYA programs, $3,091,000; earn- 





THE WPA BUILDS AIRPORTS... 





7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


ings of young people in out-of-school work 
programs of NYA, $6,463,000; earnings of 
persons employed on other federal work 
and construction projects financed from 
emergency funds, $2,980,000; and earnings 
on regular federal construction projects, 
$85,897,000. 

What the Economy League is urging: 
That WPA come to an end next June 30. 
Transfer all defense projects now under 
WPA to the regular departments of the 
Government and appropriate $250,000, 
000 to finance them. Stop all other fed- 
eral work relief and return to direct relief 
financed by the States “on the basis of 
family need,” with the help of a $300, 
000,000 contribution from the Federal 
Government. 

The Economy League says that such a 
program would save the Federal Govern- 
ment $440,000,000 and help pay for de- 
fense. The States, it declares, are piling 
up surpluses in their treasuries and easily 
could take care of the added cost of direct 
relief, especially since the States would 
save $494,000,000 by not having to con- 
tribute to the cost of WPA projects. 

The picture as Government economists 
see it: Increased private employment re- 
sulting from the defense boom is acknowl- 
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edged by Government economists as an 
important factor in reducing the need for 
relief. But they declare the defense boom 
is creating a seriously unbalanced situa- 
tion in the country. Defense projects are 
concentrated for the most part along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, the lower Great Lakes 
region, and the Pacific Coast. But in a 
broad curving belt which includes most 
of the Cotton South, the Great Plains of 
the West, and all of the Rocky Mountain 
States, the economic benefits of the de- 
fense program are scarcely felt as yet. 

Studies carried on by the WPA show 
that 73 per cent of the primary defense 
contracts has been awarded to business 
firms in 20 industrial areas, whereas the 
remainder of the United States has only 
27 per cent of the defense work. As a re- 
sult, only 19 per cent of the WPA em- 
ployment is in the defense boom areas, 
while the other 81 per cent is in the areas 
where little defense work is being done. 

The 20 industrial areas that are declared 
by the WPA to be thriving because of 
defense are: New York City, Newark and 
Jersey City; Philadelphia and Camden; 
Boston; Norfolk, Newport News and 
Portsmouth, Va.; Los Angeles; Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco; Detroit; 
Baltimore and Annapolis; Bridgeport, New 
Haven and Waterbury, Conn.; San Diego, 
Calif; Hartford, Conn.; Washington, 
D.C., and Alexandria, Va.; New London, 
Groton, and Norwich, Conn.; St. Louis; 
Bath and Portland, Me.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Chicago; Dover, N.J.; Louisville, Ky., 
and Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Actually, unemployment is not disap- 
pearing nearly as fast as some people 
think, WPA’s economists declare. The 
number lacking jobs in private industry is 
variously estimated from 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000. Factors which, according to the 
WPA experts, will keep this pool of un- 
employment from disappearing in the 
near future are: (1) The fact that cer- 
tain industries, such as those producing 
steel, machine tools, and airplanes, are 
working at capacity or near-capacity al- 
ready; (2) technological improvements 
which since 1929 have boosted the index 
of industrial production from 114 to 139, 
but have decreased the number employed 
by 1,000,000; (3) the fact that 9,000,000 
workers now counted as employed are on 
part time and many of these will be put 
on full time before new workers are hired; 
(4) the fact that new groups, including 
farm youth, farmers working submarginal 
land, young men below the draft age, and 
women, are now coming into the labor 
market; (5) an increase of $1,250,000,000 
in inventories during 1940, which may 
cause business to level off for a time. 

Present WPA policy: Officials of WPA 
declare their agency’s aim remains the same 
as it has been ever since it was created— 
they measure their success by the number 
of workers eliminated from their rolls. At 
present the WPA is employing 1,860,000 
men. Workers are going off the WPA 
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Fewer 
minutes to spare 


As the nation quickens its production, 
fewer minutes can be spared in obtaining 
statistics upon which to base vital deci- 
sions ... fewer minutes can be wasted 
tracing stock and parts ... fewer minutes 
can be used up in looking for clerical 
errors in budéets, specifications, estimates 


and commitments. 


Throughout the years industry has relied 
upon Burroughs products to provide the 
prompt figure controls so vital to busi- 


ness production. 


Today’s Burroughs machines provide 
essential records and control figures in 
less time, with less effort, and at less cost. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CoO. 
6084 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT « AT LESS COST 














































































FOR 


Cte 


RECORDS! 





We're out to prove to 
fleet owners that we 
can deliver better lubri- 
cation for less money. 








Big words, perhaps, but consider the 
exclusive features we have to make 
them good. And, remember, we 
wouldn’t make claims like these 
without past successes with thou- 
sands of other fleet owners. 


Take our motor oils, for example. 
Koolmotor and Cities Service Motor 
Oils are heat-proved. That means 
they have withstood higher degrees 
of heat at the refinery than they ever 
will have to bear as lubricants for 
your fleet. Thus these heat-proved 
motor oils deliver complete protec- 
tion and long-lasting protection. 


Our famous Power Prover Service 
helps keep fleet motors operating at 
peak efficiency. A comprehensive 
analysis of exhaust gases reveals 
how much power is being wasted. 
And the complete tuning and adjust- 
ing service can produce savings of 
gasolene and oil—often as much as 
30 per cent. 


The Sealed Lubrication Ride Im- 
prover Service assures your fleet of 
clean grease. Like other Cities Serv- 
ice features, this lubrication device 
is exclusive. 


So why not accept our challenge? 
Whether you're oper- 
ating a single truck or 
a vast fleet, let us han- 
dle your lubrication 
problem for any given 
period —and you be 
the judge of results. 


CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


Cities Service Oil Company—Chicago, New York, 
Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, Grand Forks, 
Kansas City, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 

Cities Service Oil Company, Limited—Toronto, 
Ontario. 





Arkansas Fuel Oil Company—Shreveport, Little 
Rock, Jackson, Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 





rolls and into private industry at the rate 
of 100,000 a month. The plan, in general, 
is to reduce the rolls by closing down non- 
defense projects as far as possible and do- 
ing all the defense work for which the 
WPA is equipped and for which relief la- 
bor is available. About one-fourth of the 
WPA workers are now engaged in defense 
projects. Eventually the fraction is ex- 
pected to rise to two-thirds. 

What types of defense projects is WPA 
undertaking? These include construction 
of barracks, garages, machine shops, of- 
ficers’ quarters and other building: on mil- 
itary or naval reservations; construction of 
armories and the laying out of rifle ranges 
and training grounds for National Guard 
units; construction of airports; construction 
of “access roads” leading to military and 
naval reservations; construction and im- 
provement of roads in the strategic net- 
work designated by the War Department 
and the Public Roads Administration. 

Other projects, in addition, have an in- 
direct relation to defense. These include 
the construction of water-pumping plants 
in towns near the new cantonments, the 
control of mosquito-breeding areas near 
cantonments, and numerous vocational 
training projects intended to fit men for 
skilled work in defense industries. 

Byoadening the social security program: 
Meanwhile the Social Security Board is 
considering a broadening of various phases 
of its program. Changes which are being 
discussed and which may come before Con- 
gress are: 

(1) That the Federal Government take 
over a share of the direct relief load now 
carried by the States. A formula is being 
sought for a system of variable grants, ac- 
cording to the per capita wealth of the 
various States. 

(2) That the Federal Government’s 
share of old-age assistance be increased 
from half, as at present, to two-thirds. 
This change is proposed by Senator Con- 
nally, of Texas. 

(3) That the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance system be broadened to include 
farm workers and domestic help. The 
taxes paid by the farmers and housewives 
employing these workers would be in the 
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WPA ADMINISTRATOR HUNTER 


Relief is back in the news 


form of stamps purchased from mail car- 
riers. 

(4) That the old-age insurance and as- 
sistance systems both be modified so as to 
provide for a flat payment of $30 a month. 
This, it is estimated, would cost the Gov- 
ernment from $4,000,000,000 to 86,000. 
000,000 and is not favored at present by 
the Social Security Board. 

(5) That minimum standards for un- 
employment compensation be set by the 
Federal Government, as provided in the 
McCormack and Murray bills pending in 
Congress. 

(6) Disability insurance, to be included 
in the old-age insurance and unemploy- 
ment compensation systems. 

Social services and national morale: Of- 
ficials of the Social Security Board urge 
that social services not be curtailed while 
the drive for defense is on. They point to 
the experience of England and Germany, 
which have increased such services during 
the war and thus far have kept their na- 
tional morale strong. France, on the other 
hand, curtailed her social services and the 
French morale collapsed. 
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the Finance Waele 


Title Reg. U.S, 


How Government 
Is Holding Down 
Interest Rates 


During the World War period, the Gov- 
ernment borrowed $25,000,000,000 and 
paid interest rates of more than 4 per cent. 
During President Roosevelt’s first two 
terms, the Government borrowed $25,000,- 
000,000 and paid for a large part of it the 
lowest rates on record—down to three- 
fourths of 1 per cent on five-year notes. In 
the next two years the Government must 
borrow $20,000,000,000 to finance home 
defense and aid to Britain. What shall it 
pay for the money? 

That question is receiving the close at- 
tention of top Government officials, bank- 
ers, insurance company executives and 
others interested in money rates. It was in 
the background of recent negotiations be- 
tween the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and a syndicate of 250 investment 
banking firms over a plan by the State of 
Arkansas to call in $136,000,000 of its out- 
standing bonds, bearing an average interest 
rate of 4.4 per cent, and to offer new bonds 
at a much lower rate. Arkansas was trying 
to take advantage of prevailing low inter- 
est rates. 


RFC Determines Rate 

The banking syndicate wanted to take 
$90,000,000 of the new bonds, and to al- 
low the RFC to handle the remaining 
$46,000,000. Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones, who is also Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, expressed willingness to make 
a deal, but a controversy arose over inter- 
est rates. The bankers said the new bonds 
should bear interest at 314 per cent. Ar- 
kansas did not want to pay more than 3 
per cent. Mr. Jones suggested 314 per cent 
as a compromise, and offered to have the 
RFC take one-half or two-thirds of the 
bonds at that rate. 

The bankers hedged. They doubted 
that it would be advisable for them to go 
through with their offer. Finally, the 
“deadline” neared for calling in the old 
bonds. Arkansas had to call these bonds 
by March 1 or wait until autumn. The 
upshot was that Mr. Jones instructed the 
RFC to buy the entire $136,000,000 of new 
bonds at an average rate of 3.2 per cent, 
thereby shutting out the banking syndi- 
cate. His only explanation was that the 
tate asked by the bankers was “too high.” 

The action angered the bankers, who 
felt that the work they had put in on the 
deal meant time and money wasted. Their 
reaction was that: (1) Mr. Jones had set 

If up as a “dictator” over interest 
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--- DICTAPHONE--=>~> 


eS a 


We're blockaded, Mr. Jenks, 
and I’m sunk! 


It’s not that we mind working 
long hours now and then. 
These are busy times. But 
look—that pile of work just 
doesn’t get any smaller and 
the other departments are 
complaining that they are 
being held up. 





Why? I'll tell you. Every time you 
call me for dictation my other 
work must stop, and if I can’t come 
the instant you call, you are 
delayed ... and your work is 


slowed up. 





Well, that day you complained and 
said you wished you had a magic 
notebook, I told Mary, my girl friend. 
She said, “What Mr. Jenks needs is 
a Dictaphone. So did my boss ... 
and he got one.” 


PUVUUOUUOUUOLECDDATCUL NUL EU SAUER ETE ALIVOUUONENYONTUYEOTELGEUOSAONESUEU ELEN CALETA ESATA NANT 


“Now,” Mary said, “Dictaphone 
leaves him undisturbed to do his 
work while I do mine. He doesn’t 
have to wait for me, nor do I for 
him. We both get more done, 
more easily. 





TUNEVELADNUELEUOOUOAED NATE TOEUEY OUTLET A LNON NATED AAA ETE ET TU 
“While he’s dictating, I can protect 

him from interruptions . .. answer 

phone calls and look up things for 

him. He can dictate any time— 

before or after hours, without requir- 

ing me. What’s more, now I can 

keep up with my own work, too.” 


MMR TT 
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all through 
the office © It's easy to use ¢ Always there—always ready ¢ Puts 
everything on record °® 


This modern dictating hi d ducti 


r r 





Catches every idea—without waiting. 





DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto I 
(I should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “‘What’s an office 1 
anyway?’’ showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 
(I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


Name 


em ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe ao & 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 
which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 




































































through screens 


TEST” EVERY DAY... 









of varying mesh, to make certain 


that the “granules” are of a perfect size. This elaborate 


process, used to check 


> all graham flour, is but one of 


the many tests to which the ingredients of Nabisco Graham 


Crackers are subjected. It is such constant inspection and 


rigid supervision that assures the consumer = 


that Nabisco Graham Crackers can be depended upon to be 


completely satisfying in flavor and quality—a “star” in the 


line of famous Nabisco products. 


BAKED BY “NABISCO” « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





BAKERS OF RITZ CRACKERS, PREMIUM CRACKERS, UNEEDA BISCUIT, NATIONAL BISCUIT 
SHREDDED WHEAT, AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS 

















THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


154th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on March 7, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 
Pebruary 20, 1941 Treasurer 
PERE TEAS SS SN RM AS SRR 

















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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rates, ignoring the syndicate’s conclusion, 
after investigation, as to the price the 
money market would demand for so large 
an issue of Arkansas bonds. (2) The Goy- 
ernment, for the first time, had interfered 
to make available to a State a lower in. 
terest rate than the money market indi- 
cated could be granted. (3) This was a 
new move toward federal paternalism; it 
might result in other States, and in munic- 
ipalities, going to the RFC for money, in- 
stead of borrowing in the market. (4) It 
was a move away from a free economy in 
which interest rates are fixed by supply 
and demand. 

RFC viewpoint was that: (1) The 
banking syndicate included about all the 
nation’s leading underwriters of securities, 
so that there was practically no competi- 
tion for the privilege of marketing the 
bonds. (2) The syndicate—as labor un- 
ions are attempting to do with wages— 
was taking advantage of the present 
emergency to try to raise interest rates 
(which would mean Government borrovw- 
ing rates, too, since a higher rate for 
Arkansas bonds might lead to higher rates 
for comparable securities). (3) The rate 
the RFC agreed to pay was high, since 
present money-market rates for compa- 
rable State bonds run up to about 244 
per cent. (4) By taking the bonds at 32 
per cent, the RFC was really doing the 
bankers a favor. It could have bought 
them at 3 per cent. (5) The Corporation 
could market the bonds. Instead, it prob- 
ably will turn them over to the syndicate 
later to be marketed—if the bankers at a 
later time should want to handle them. 


Brakes for U. S. Expenses? 

Figuring in the controversy was the 
fact that Arkansas bonds, like other State 
bonds, are tax-exempt. With federal in- 
come taxes increasing because of the de- 
fense emergency, the Government is trying 
to end tax exemption. As a first step, in- 
terest on all new federal securities is made 
liable to full federal income taxes. Thus, 
the best tax-exempt State bonds now are 
more attractive to wealthy investors than 
new federal bonds, and incentive is fur- 
nished for higher rates on federal than on 
such State securities. 

Government officials, naturally, want to 
hold down the Government’s fixed inter- 
est charges, now more than $1,000,000, 
000 a year. Defense and aid-to-Britain 
borrowing now in sight will increase this 
figure, even at the present interest rate 
level, to $1,500,000,000. World War inter- 
est rates would cause it to rise rapidly— 
to $3,000,000,000 in time. 

By his action on the Arkansas bonds, 
Mr. Jones, himself a Texas banker, has 
added to his reputation as a champion of 
low interest rates. Five years ago a bank- 
ing group offered to handle a bond issue 
for the Great Northern Railroad at 5 per 
cent. Mr. Jones stepped in and offered 
4 per cent, provoking a controversy simi- 
lar to the one over the Arkansas bond deal. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





——— 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN exclude from the gross 
value of an estate the income the estate 
receives in rent, dividends and _ interest 
between the date of death and the op- 
tional valuation date allowed for federal 
estate tax purposes. This holding by the 
Supreme Court invalidates a Treasury 
tule to the contrary. 

+ * * 


YOU CANNOT jeopardize claims of 
bondholders in reorganizing a company 
under the Chandler amendments to the 
Bankruptcy Act. The Supreme Court 
rules that claims of bondholders must be 
satisfied before stockholders can _partici- 
pate, even if the corporation to be re- 
organized is solvent. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT revise a defense con- 
tract providing for a lump sum payment 
in order to permit compensation for the 
additional labor costs caused by a Labor 
Department ruling raising wage rates un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act. The Comp- 
troller General rules that lump sum con- 
tracts must be observed, regardless of 
subsequent cost changes. 


* *¥ * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying Social 
Security taxes by leasing departments of 
your store to other operators, if employes 
of the lessee appear on your own pay roll. 
The Internal Revenue Bureau holds that 
the employer-employe relationship exists 
in department stores which follow this 
practice and, therefore, the stores are li- 
able for the taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without risking action 
by the Labor Board, re-employ a larger 
Proportion of nonunion workers after a 
shutdown than you had on your pay rolls 
before the shutdown. An employer, said 
to be antiunion, whose pay roll records 
showed a larger proportion of nonunion 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1940 


ious 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
covering operations for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders 
at the annual meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased 
$46,662,630 or 10.8% over 1939. Operating expenses increased 
$31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes increased $3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net 
income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. Surplus was 
$36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) 


iN 1939. 


Torat OperaTinGc Revenues WERE............%- 
Torat OperaTiInG Expenses WERE.............-- 







OPERATING RESULTS 
1940 


$477,593,408 
338,454,678 


$430,930,778 
306,900,835 





















1939 















Leavinc Net Revenue From Raitway OPERATIONS OF 139,138,730 
ee ee 43,885,188 
Hire or EquipMeENT AND Jornt Facitity Rents WERE 8,754,056 


Leavinc Net Raitway OperaTING INCOME OF..... 
Income From INvesTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES WAS 





124,029,943 





40,095,847 
6,629,768 











86,499,486 
*41,335,655 





36,864,230 








Diarmee Gace INCOME OF... ... oo ccc scccccccces 127,835,141 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentars Parw To Leasep 
Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company's Dest.. 81,596,891 










Leavinc Net INcoME oF. 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, ETC. 


SuRPLUS. . . 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 


114,168,558 










82,136,033 








46,238,250 
9,341,585 






32,032,525 
8,854,839 








36,896,665 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsylvania Company. 


compared with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 


The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stock- 
holders salient facts relating to the Company’s business, service, 
finances and other important matters and does so through the medium 
of the press and the annual report. Through the cooperation of the 
security holders, the public and the employes, your Company is able 
to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations and pay 


dividends. 


J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 


M. W. Ciement, President 








23,177,686 





























men after the plant was reopened, was 
held to have discriminated against the 
union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT exempt from a gross es- 
tate the proceeds the estate received from 
a single-premium life insurance policy, 
written for an uninsurable person in con- 
junction with an annuity. The Supreme 
Court rules that such proceeds do not fall 
within the insurance exemptions of fed- 
eral estate tax laws. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT take concerted action 
with other manufacturers and designers to 
prevent competitors from “pirating” your 
styles. Style piracy, the Supreme Court 
decides, is not unlawful, and action to pre- 
vent style pirates from selling their wares 
is held to be a violation of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN prevent the Labor Board 
from issuing a blanket order requiring you 
to obey all sections of the Wagner Act 
when you are charged in a hearing with 
violating only one provision. The Supreme 
Court so holds in a case involving a re- 
fusal to bargain, where the Board issued 
a blanket order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, discharge 
union workers who lead in stoppages 
through slowdowns. An employer who did 
discharge union leaders for participating 
in slowdowns was found by the Labor 
Board to have discharged the men unfairly. 
The Board held that such stoppages were 
in the nature of strikes, which are lawful. 


* * . 


YOU CAN, perhaps, deduct from your 
federal capital stock tax shares which you 
cancelled during the tax year. A federal 
district court holds that all shares so can- 
celled are deductible, thereby overruling 
an Internal Revenue Bureau rule that 
only those shares acquired and cancelled 
within the taxable year are deductible. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely conduct an elec- 
tion yourself to determine which union 
your employes wish to represent them in 
bargaining elections. The Labor Board 
finds that one employer who conducted 
his own plant election was guilty of un- 
lawful interference with his employes’ 
rights. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, expenses incurred in 
a suit to defend your title to property. 
The Board of Tax Appeals holds that such 
expenses, resulting from a suit to clear 
title to mineral lands, are capital expendi- 
tures and not business expenses. 
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Lend-lease enactment, when it actually happens, will start the flow of an- 
other $11,000,000,000 in defense orders; will add to industry's growing produc- 
tion problem. 

Tendency of late has been to discount the size of the armament job, to call 
attention to the recent shrinkage in the flow of contracts, to suggest that the 
peak of defense business might have passed. 

Actually: Nearly $12,000,000,000 in defense orders has been placed. The 
February total dwindled to around $450,000,000, and March is running lower. But: 
Around $1,500,000,000 remains to be contracted from old appropriations, and 
plans are drafted for another $11,000,000,000 in orders. Also: Lend-lease re- 
quirements will be built on top of this total; will reach astronomical propor- 
tions if England holds out. 

All of this means: 

1. That industry still has the real strain of defense demands ahead of it. 

2. That, as supply difficulties increase, Government will tend to move into 
more and more controls; will insist upon over-all direction and planning. 

35. That demands will increase to divide up the work; that something be done 
to decentralize contracts and to spread jobs over the country. 














Out of the first $11,000,000,000 in defense orders, about 90 per cent is 
concentrated in the hands of 600 companies, centered in a few States. 

These 600 companies will subcontract; will spread out this business over a 
broader area. But: This subcontracting is not carefully planned; is not re- 
sulting in the wide diffusion of defense work that had been hoped for by offi- 
cials. Result is that some communities are inundated with orders; are faced 
with labor and plant and housing shortages while other industrial communities 
still are depressed. 

A growing chorus of Congress' demands is insisting that something be done; 
that Government step in to force wider spacing of armament plants and armament 
orders. 

Troubles are two: (1) that emphasis upon speed prevents Army and Navy from 
breaking down defense orders into "bits and pieces" for distribution among great 
numbers of plants, and (2) that there is no authority to force a company to farm 
out parts of an order once that order is placed. 

Office of Production Management reports that 50 per cent of this country's 
machine tools either are idle.or working less than 8 hours a day; that some way 
must be found to put these tools to work if speedy results are to be obtained. 
OPM suggests: that owners of idle machine tools sell them to companies with de- 
fense orders. This means a further centralization; a further drawing of indus- 
try into a few centers. Alternative is to find some way to drive orders out to 
the tools in the smaller plants. This alternative is the hard way, however. 














Employers need to recognize that labor shortages are beginning to appear; 
that these shortages may be serious before this year end. 
Employers also need to recognize that rising national income, now running 










; (over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS--(Continued) 


at about $80,000,000,000 a year, is going to bring demands for consumer goods that 
probably cannot be filled. 

Result: A broadening basis for an inflationary price move-=-particularly if 
wage increases continue to be sought and granted. Also: A growing prospect that 
Government will be forced to engage in much more over-all direction of the de- 
fense effort; that rationing will become much more extensive. 


Graphic illustration of what is happening in foreign trade can be seen from 
export figures for January. 

Aircraft exports rose to a new high. Cotton exports fell to a new low: 60,- 
000 bales compared with 1,000,000 bales in January, 1940. 

Altogether: Exports of farm products about reached the vanishing point at 
$18,000,000 for the month--a decline of more than 80 per cent in one year. 

Foreign trade more and more takes on the complexion of war trade, as normal 
markets dry up. Loss of agricultural markets is creating an underlying economic 
problem of great long-range importance; is raising a question whether lost 
markets ever can be regained in their old volume. 








This Government's forecasters are predicting a vast expansion in consumer 
demands; are anticipating a runaway sellers' market in some important lines. 

Reasons advanced are these: (1) Wage and salary payments are rising sharply 
and steadily; (2) there is growing concern on the part of consumers that supplies 
may be limited in some lines; (3) larger income, coupled with fear of price 
rises and of shortages of goods, causes buyers to start a scramble; (4) rising 
consumer demand calls for inventory increases on the part of merchants. 

It's a snowballing effect that results. Tremendous orders for steel re= 
flect this kind of psychology. A base gradually is laid for increasing Govern- 
ment control as the alternative to a runaway price situation. 

Fact is that rationing of customers to assure an even supply for all is 
probable in steel. Use of priorities in aluminum, where supplies are not large 
enough to go around, is reacting through many industries. For example: Makers 
of refrigerators, of automobiles, of washing machines, of streamlined trains, of 
vacuum bottles, of a wide variety of other products are having to think about and 
plan for use of substitutes. As other shortages appear, similar repercussions 
will occur with widening effect upon industry. 

"Business as usual" gradually is being upset by the business of arming. 

















Increased business taxes are not yet eating up all the advance in profits. 
Net after taxes of 400 leading corporations in 1940 increased approximately 15 
per cent over 1939. Dividend payments are on the rise also. Declarations last 
month were the best for any February since 1931, totaling $382,000,000 against 
$345,000,000 in February of last year. 

Yet the flow of capital into industry is still retarded. Registrations of 
new security issues with SEC in January were fairly large, but actual flotations 
in February declined 50 per cent for the month and about 65 per cent for the year. 
Obviously, this thinness and softness in the capital markets--as on the Stock 
Exchange--reflect less the present, actual, conditions than some future, antic- 
ipated developments. It is probably due, however, more to such apprehensions 
than to any "Sequestering" of investment funds by insurance companies. 

National income payments continue their steady advance. At the present 
pace the 1929 level of annual income will be reached by July. The rise in sal- 
aries and wages is still more impressive. In January, these payments aggregated 
$4,300,000,000--66 per cent of the total--a gain of 11 per cent in 12 months and 
the highest monthly figure (seasonally adjusted) since January, 1930. 
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Ben Cohen, President’s London Aide: 
A Power Behind the Diplomatic Scene 


To London, from his cubbyhole in 
Washington, has gone Benjamin Victor 
Cohen, quiet, scholarly “New Deal Think- 
er.” Deep significance is read into the 
fact that Ben Cohen has transferred his 
residence from the American to the British 
capital. In Washington, this transfer is 
seen to reveal the importance President 
Roosevelt now attaches to U.S.-British 
relations, for now, as always in the past 
eight years, Ben Cohen will be no figure- 
head, but a trusted adviser on policy. 

Mr. Cohen is known to the public more 





—Wide World 
BENJAMIN COHEN 
His role as ‘‘architect’’ continues 


by reputation than acquaintance. As the 
junior partner of the celebrated team of 
Corcoran and Cohen, he remained in the 
background. Tommy Corcoran captured 
the limelight. A retiring, sensitive person 
and an able lawyer, Mr. Cohen was the 
“office man” of the New Deal duo, while 
Mr. Corcoran acted as contact man. 
Together they designed and erected such 
New Deal mileposts as the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities and Exchange Act 
of 1984, the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 and the Social Security 
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Act of the same year. They also had a 
hand in drafting major labor bills. 

The team of Corcoran and Cohen now 
has divided. Mr. Corcoran left the Govern- 
ment during the last campaign, and, de- 
spite repeated rumors, has not returned. 
Mr. Cohen, however, continues as a trust- 
ed presidential adviser, whether he be in 
London as counselor to Ambassador John 
G. Winant, or in Washington as counsel 
for the Power Policy Committee. 

Mr. Cohen’s official posts are “bread 
and butter” titles; not that he needs 
bread and butter—he is said to have come 
to Washington eight years ago from New 
York with a competence gleaned from pri- 
vate law practice—but rather that Gov- 
ernment advisers need offices. His real 
job in the past was to be a New Deal 
architect, and indications are that now he 
is entrusted with the difficult task of de- 
signing legal machinery for closer British- 
American operations during the war, and, 
perhaps, afterward. 

A major assignment is reported to be 
that of drafting a plan that will enable 
the British to pledge their assets in for- 
eign lands as security for loans to be made 
under the Lend-Lease Bill. This machinery 
must be intricate, for Administration pol- 
icy is said to require means whereby Brit- 
ons can recapture these holdings if they 
win, and yet give this country an unbeat- 
able claim to them if Germany finally tri- 
umphs. 

Whatever he does, Mr. Cohen’s influ- 
ence is certain to be great. The American 
Embassy in London has mushroomed into 
a sizable enterprise, with the ambassador; 
a minister, Herschel V. Johnson; and a 
“defense expediter,” W. Averell Harriman, 
and their staffs. These officials will han- 
dle the countless administrative problems 
of diplomacy and joint defense. But un- 
derneath many, if not most, of their activ- 
ities will be the quiet “yes” or “no” of Ben 
Cohen, and his soft words will carry weight, 
for behind them will be the support of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Cohen, a 46-year-old bachelor, was 
born at Muncie, Ind., and educated at the 
University of Chicago. While at Harvard 
law school he became a protege of Felix 
Frankfurter, now a Supreme Court Justice. 
He also has served as secretary to U. S. 
Circuit Court Judge Julian W. Mack. 

In Washington he led a quiet life, sel- 
dom appeared in public, and worked most- 
ly behind the scenes. His life in London is 
expected to follow a similar pattern. 
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Easy Lessons in Diplomacy 
By Our Bottle-Scarred Reporter 


Young man, why not choose diplomacy for a career? The 
work is not difficult. It is spiced with adventure and one meets 
such interesting people. 

No experience is needed to become an ambassador and/or 
minister plenipotentiary, and the salary is an easy $15,000 a 
year. All you need is a couple of million dollars and a receipt 
from the treasurer of the Democratic or Republican National 
Committee for 1 per cent of them, as the case may be. If, in 
addition, you are a music lover, your career is assured. 

The main job of an American diplomat these days is not very 
arduous. If there is any real work to be done, the Government 
will have someone like 
Harry Hopkins or “Wild 
Bill” Donovan drop around 
to do the chores. 

To be a front-page dip- 
lomat you take a bottle, 
which you _ have _ first 
emptied somehow or other, 
and grasp it by the neck 
in your right hand. Some diplomats permit the thumb to over- 
lap the fingers, others prefer to leave the little finger rigidly 
extended. It is a matter of personal choice. 

Holding the bottle behind your back, you then ask the or- 
chestra leader to play a patriotic ditty, such as “Britannia 
Rules the Waves.” 

To find an accommodating orchestra leader, it is necessary, of 
course, to go to a fashionable cafe. You could drop a postcard 
to the local radio station, but that would be shirking one’s pro- 
fessional duty. 

“Tipperary” is a composition that has been used with success, 
and a perfect lulu of a piece to request is “America,” which by 
some strange prescience has the same tune as “God Save The 
King.” 

Incidentally, asking for one’s favorite piece of music is one of 
the privileges of being a diplomat. Stay-at-home Americans 
must jolly well listen to what is played for them, and if it isn’t 
“Jeannie With The Light Brown Hair,” then it is “Farmer in 
The Dell,” or vice versa. ASCAP’s jurisdiction stops at the 
waterline, like American politics and bathing beauties. 

The most successful means of transmitting your request to an 
orchestra leader in Europe is to write it on the edge of an 
American $10 bill. Seasoned diplomats carry a supply of pre- 
pared notes in their left vest pocket. 

Now you are all set to work at being a diplomat. The bottle, 
the $10 bill, the cafe, the orchestra leader. All you need is the 
co-operation of an Oberleutnant or a Feldwebel, although a 
subaltern in the Luftwaffe will sometimes come through for you. 

Okay. The orchestra leader reads your request, and, being a 
tidy person as all Europeans are, he does not throw the note on 
the floor, but tucks it in his bodice. The band blares forth the 
stirring music, and its violinist comes to your table to play an 
obbligato. 

At that point, if you are any sort of diplomat at all, there will 
rise from the audience a gent with a crew-cut coiffure, and saber 
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scars on his cheeks. He will indicate his displeasure at your 
taste in music, after which he will extend his right arm, hand 
outstretched, but with the palm down. Seasoned travelers wil] 
argue that the usual European gesture toward an American js 
with the palm up, but the reverse is worse. 

That is the signal for the diplomat to perform, so you—we 
assume you have the job by now—raise your right arm, but the 
palm of your hand is snug- 
ly wrapped around the 






neck of the bottle. Pivot- ee ee 
ing slightly on your right onl 

foot, you bring your right : 
arm up smartly and then, eran 
with a snap of the wrist, + Now SENT m8 
you send the bottle toward A ed |S a 


the ruffian who created the 

disturbance. Your object is to hit him in the puss, and par for 
the course is one. Ricochet shots off the heads of dethroned 
kings count an extra stroke. 

That is practically all there is to it. A smart diplomat will, of 
course, choose a table close to the door and keep his car at the 
curb with the motor running. It is a little crude to employ the 
alternative of being accompanied to your official duties by a 
quartet of amateur heavyweights, but in the less elite capital 
of Europe such gaucherie is not frowned upon, one hears. At 
any rate, having discharged your diplomatic duty, you whip out 
a prepared statement for the press and depart. 

It is, as you can see, not very difficult work. All it requires 
is an ear for music and a limber right arm. It is understood 
that American diplomats will hereafter be put under the care of 
the same men who train and look after the New York Yankees’ 
pitching staff. 

Julius Caesar, or somebody, said that Britain’s victories were 
won on the cricket fields of Eton, and it may well be that future 
historians will declare that America’s diplomatic victories were 
won on the pitcher’s mound of Harvard, or the horseshoe piteh 
behind a Pennsylvania barn. If you want to make a hit asa 
diplomat, you not only need a soup-and-fish, but a strong, right 
soup-bone. 

Here, in Washington, the broad corridors of the State De- 
partment building are being converted into training schools for 

career diplomats by the i- 






U-S. GoTTLE stallation of African dodger 
MONUME : 
erieassions booths. A budding, en- 


bryonic ambassador is fist 
given a course in quoits. He 
works his way up throug) 
darts, putting the shot and 
the International Som 
Book. Before receiving his 
portfolio, his steamship ticket and his official bottle of liniment, 
however, he has to make six successive bull’s-eyes on th 
African dodger, with bottles varying in shape and weight from 
the svelte Rheinwein container to the squat, grenade-like Bene 
dictine bottle. 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
yith which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


labor Shortages and Defense 
Sir:—Figures just released by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, after 
asurvey of 100 primary defense industries, 
show that, of these industries, 45 per cent 
had a shortage of skilled labor, 20 per cent 
had a shortage of semiskilled labor. Asked 
how they would stand if they sought to 
operate at full capacity (24 hours, 7 days 
weekly), they reported that 73 per cent 
would have a shortage of skilled labor, 54 
per cent would have a shortage of semi- 
killed labor. 

That this condition should exist 10 
months after our national emergency was 
dearly recognized is a near national scan- 
dal. No lack of skilled workers nationally 
is responsible for this. We have probably 
100 or more times as many skilled work- 
es as would be required to operate all 
defense industries at capacity. Makers of 
peacetime machines not only have not 
released workers to defense industries; 
they have added to their working forces, 
to profit by the armament boom. 

The greatest group of skilled machine 
workers in the world, for example, has 
during the past four months broken all 
records for automobile production. Over 
0,000 automobiles a day, and 30 air- 
planes! To date the world’s greatest ma- 
chine-producing organization has let noth- 
ing stand in the way of car production. 
Proof that thrusts aside all explanations 
and excuses is the record-breaking 2,000,- 
000 automobiles produced in the last four 
months. 

With England hanging on in the hope 
that our aid will come in time, I cannot re- 
main silent while the Government treats 
defense production as if it were frosting 
to be added after private needs have been 
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satisfied. It is high time we found the la- 
bor to work our defense industries at more 
than half capacity. 

Zenas L. Porrer 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 


[Ed. Note—Mr. Potter was World 
War Assistant Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Planning and Statistics, 
which prepared a weekly confidential 
report for President Wilson on the 
progress of all war activities.] 


* * * 


Growth of the Unions 


Sir:—My opinion is that the NLRB, 
aided and abetted by Madam Perkins and 
the U.S. Supreme Court, is creating an 
all-powerful, ruthless, selfish and murder- 
ous Frankenstein monster in the guise of 
unions, which will become so strong that 
it will be able and willing to defy the 
United States Government itself. There is 
no choice between the AFL and the CIO 
—just a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. 


Chicago, IIl. ; oo © A 
* * * 
The March of Technology 
Sir: — Your article, “Administration 


Planning Moves Toward Controlled Econ- 
omy,” in the February 21 issue, was highly 
interesting and informative. 

The third New Deal—“state capitalism” 
or “socialism”—to come in the postwar 
period will inevitably be followed by a 
fourth New Deal: technocracy (a scientific 
social-industrial system), whether it be 
called by that name or not. 

The third New Deal, no matter how 
rigidly it controls our economy under the 
price system, will be utterly unable to pre- 
vent a far worse breakdown than occurred 
in 1929-39. In order to save the country 
from complete economic disaster the Ad- 
ministration will be forced by the march of 
events to install a planned social structure 
in harmony with our scientific and tech- 
nological civilization. 


Galion, Ohio B. P. MANsFIELD 


* * * 


U. S. in the Far East 

Sir:—The Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, the Philippines and Singa- 
pore eventually will go to Japan as a por- 
tion of the new Asiatic sphere of influence. 
The United States eventually will be forced 
to withdraw from Asia and confine her 
activities to the new Western sphere of 
influence. 

The military moves of this Government 
toward the Far East subsequently will 
prove to be the initial steps leading to a 
military and economic debacle. 

Seattle, Wash. Joun F,. Hawkins 
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(QrimERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
April 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1941. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1941. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
February 27, 1941 
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Preparing to Freeze Nazi Funds... Japan’s Naval 
Prowess Doubted . . . New Undistributed Profits Tax?’ 


High Army and Navy officials are 
convinced that this country’s defense 
effort will not click until Mr. Roose- 
velt takes the Army-Navy industrial 
mobilization plan out of the mothballs 
and gives it a try. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones is opposed to any large- 
scale financing of artificial rubber 
plants at this stage, because there is 
no apparent likelihood that Japan is 
going to get control of sources of 
American rubber supply in the South 
Pacific. 


x * * 


Sidney Hillman, as labor’s representa- 
tive in defense, is about ready to ad- 
mit that his job is the toughest in 
Washington. The job is to see that 
labor gets what it wants, but without 
striking against employers who may 
not feel that they can give everything 
labor asks for. 


xk * 


White House has a whole series of ex- 
ecutive orders prepared for issuance 
once the lend-lease plan becomes law. 
The President is urged not to act on 
freezing more foreign funds, on creat- 
ing labor mediation machinery, on 
tightening of defense machinery until 
debate is ended in the Senate. 


x * 


President is prepared to operate di- 
rectly through Congress appropria- 
tions rather than indirectly through 
use of RFC financing powers in lend- 
lease aid to Britain and other affected 
nations. 


ef & 


Inspired reports of huge German 
dollar reserves in the United States 
available for propaganda and other 
purposes are designed to prepare the 
way for a freezing of these funds by 
the American Government. 


x * * 


At least one of the President’s ad- 
visers on naval operations is con- 
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vinced that Japanese naval strength 
is very much overrated owing to lack 
of any evidence that the Japanese 
Navy knows how to fight its ships. 


x kk 


A sudden shift away from threatening 
and rough talk on the part of Japan 
directed at the United States occurred 
after blunt warning and action on the 
part of this country, with action cen- 
tering around the Philippines. 


x *k 


Thurman Arnold’s antitrust division 
is keeping an eye on negotiations for 
sale of British-owned companies to 
discover if acquisition by American 
competitors will tend to lessen compe- 
tition. 


xk 


RFC’s Chairman Emil Schramm was 
the choice of local directors for presi- 
dency of the Chicago Federal Reserve 
Bank, but he ran into opposition of 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. The FRB 
long has felt that the RFC has en- 
croached upon its banking preserve. 


xk 


Prospect that Senator Byrnes will be 
the President’s choice for the vacant 
Supreme Court post is much in- 
creased by the way the South Caro- 
lina Senator worked the Lend-Lease 
Bill out of a hole. 


& & @ 


It is being suggested to Mr. Roose- 
velt that he call on John L. Lewis 
for advice concerning the best meth- 
ods for dealing with the defense strike 
situation. Mr. Lewis has been very 
much out of the limelight since last 
November’s election. 


xk 


If they could have their way, some 
of the most influential tax experts of 
this Government would restore a 
modified form of undistributed profits 
tax in place of the excess profits tax 


as a means of financing defense, Th 
believe a tax that forces corpo 
income out into the hands of ind 
uals, where it can be taxed as ind} 
ual income, is more just than a 
that imposes arbitrary standards! 
determine what is and what isg 
excess profit. 


x kk 


CIO is getting set to insist that 
plant construction for companies 

which they deal be done by mem 
of the CIO construction union, 

AFL objects, and there immedi 

is the basis for a new and diffe 
strike. 


xk * 


Some OPM statisticians believe 
the Gano Dunn report on steel 
overoptimistic, and are willing to 
that steel priorities will be invok 
before the year ends. 


xk 


U.S. officials often are more ch 
of giving aid to Nazi-controlled 
rope than the British. A numbet 
exporters have found that they 
obiain British navicerts for exports 
neutral countries, but cannot get 
port licenses from Washington. 


x * 


State Department request that It 
close two of her consulates in 
United States and restrict the mo 
ment of her military and naval 
taches was in retaliation for a sim 
Italian order directing that two 
ican consulates in Italy be cle 
Both Germans and Italians strit 
limit the movements of Amé 
military and naval officers. 


xk 


One drawback to negotiations fot 
Danish vessels tied up in Amefi 
ports is that insurance firms afé 
willing to insure cargoes destined 
Britain in these bottoms. Feat 
voiced that Danish crews might 
to Denmark instead of England. 


THE UNITED STATES NE 
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To Bill, chemistry is something 


people study in colleges. But ask 
Bill about Santomask, product of 
Monsanto Chemistry, and he'll tell 
you plenty, in about these words: 
‘*Santomask? Why, that’s the stuff 
I stir into paint. It masks those ‘fresh 
paint’ odors —cuts down on the 
effect of the fumes that used to make 
my eyes water all the time. Since 
that day last spring when another 
painter told me about Santomask, I 
haven't shed a tear.” 
Masks Odors—Minimizes Fumes 


More important... Bill's customers 
don’t weep any more. He never 
hears a complaint nowadays about 
“those paint smells” while he’s work- 
ing in homes, offices and factories, 
in hospitals, schools and churches. 

Bill keeps busier and earns more 
money because he can paint any 
time, anywhere, even in winter when 
windows must remain closed. 

Economical in Use 
Santomask is being adopted more 
widely every day to minimize fumes 
and mask odors in surface coatings, 
especially for interior uses. It is eco- 
nomical, too. Only one or two 
teaspoonfuls are needed to a gallon 
of paint, varnish or enamel. Covering 
power, drying time and durability 
of the finish are not affected. Sam- 
ples of Santomask, with Technical 
Bulletin O-16, are available when 
requested by manufacturers, painters 
and decorators. 

Information also is available on 
Santocel, flatting agent for lacquers 
which produces a matte finish. 

Two of the many products of 
Monsanto Chemistry, Santomask and 
Santocel are typical achievements of 
the laboratory, translated into practi- 
cal service to industry which in turn 
serves all mankind. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 
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“That mental state in which low spirits and baffling thoughts prevail.” 


BERMUDA @ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira @ 24 day all-expense cruises to 
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SOUTH AMERICA Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. Also 6, 12 and 19 en route Panama Canal, Colom- 
day all-expense Bermuda cruises. Sailings every bia and Ecuador. Cruise-tours 
Friday from New York. No passports required. ‘Round South America. 


@ Luxurious American Flag Santa ships, built especiatiy for tropical cruising: every room 
outside with private bath; dining rooms on promenade decks with casement windows 
and roll back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools; Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons. 
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